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NEW! 
DIFFERENT! 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


proud: present thisip latest development 


Hopper Apron No. 
| MADE WITHOUT THE USUAL CANVAS BACK 
By Using No. 8 Spiked Slat Alternating with No. 11 Plain Slat 
“@" — Elimination of the Canvas Back Reduces the Collection of Lint and Thus Lessens Fire Hazard 
c Hopper Feed Apron No. 8-11 has been thor- 
| oughly tested in some of the South's largest mills 
es ; | and has more than justified our expectations 
/ / particu fins on request 


Ou la 2 CN YD IWDARTE JIKICC 


Phone 3-9831  CHARLOTTE,N.C. Box 1694 
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They Deserve the 
BEST!- 


in guns, and ships, 
and tanks and planes— 
and CLOTHING too 


Nothing is too good for the men who are serving in the armed forces of our country and it is important 
that all fabrics used for military purposes measure up to the same high standard as the weapons with 


which they are fighting. 


But no textile mill can make high quality fabrics from inferior yarns. And inferior yarn quality is 


often due to defective travelers. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are the most dependable, the 
most uniform in weight and temper, that technical 
craftsmanship can produce. They will contribute, 
more than any other single factor, toa quality product 


in your mill, and at the same time will save you money. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year 1: 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte. XN. C.. under Act of Congress. March ?. 1847 r 
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DIXIE TANK AND BRIDGE CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
_ 537 Third National Bank Bldg. 


IN THE — 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


= NEWARK. OO RALEIGH, N.C. 


REPRINT | 
ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1940 


Water Tank Collapse Kills Five | 

(ICE FOR 
WATER TANK: 
23 Years Experienc 


‘YOUR INVF 


TED 


Be Safe 


Don’t Gamble! 


A 100,000 Gallon Water 
Tank Holds Four Hundred 
Tons of Water, Which Is 
Equal in Weight to Four 
Large Railroad Locomotive 
Engines. 


This weight is carried and bal- 
anced on four steel legs from 50 
to 250 feet above the ground, so 
therefore, we suggest that you 
keep your tank in first class con- 
dition at all times to protect you 
and your fellow taxpayers from 
property damage and loss of lives. 


| Investigate Tank Erection and Maintenance 
Companies thru your Bank, War Production 

= Boord, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., or the F.B.I. 
before you have your tank worked on. 


é 
y One of the largest organizations of its kind in the industry. A completely equipped and 
4 efficiently operating reliable company, brings you competent tank maintenance at the 
> lowest possible cost with full protection to you and your city by carrying workmen’s com- 
a pensation and public liability insurance. 

Copyright 1943 
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DIX DIK TANK Being 


P ©. Box 14 
‘Ss: 
‘ TAMPA. FLORIDA 
Box No. 1642 
RICHMOND, VA 
. Box No. 886 
" 
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Makes Easy Work of Beam Loading 


NE of the many features of the 

Barber-Colman Super - Speed 

Warper is the beam loader 
shown in the above picture. With this 
handy unit, one man can easily and 
quickly load and unload even the heav- 
iest beams. The loader consists of a 
hand-crank-operated double chain 
hoist, with hooks to drop over both 
ends of the beam shaft. For unloading 
a full beam, as the picture shows, turn- 
ing the crank pays out the chains and 
the beam rolls down over the driving 
drum until it rests on the beam truck. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


For loading, the beam is hooked and 
then drawn up over the driving drum 
until the shaft is seated in its bearings. 
Thus the operation of the loader is ex- 
tremely simple and requires very little 
effort. Changing of beams is accom- 
plished rapidly, the average time for 
the complete unloading and loading 
operation being about three minutes. 
This is only one of many ways in which 
Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warpers 
help to increase production and reduce 
effort, thus doing their part toward 
making more war goods faster. 


GREENVILLE, U.S.A. 


For Example... 


The following data is from a 
mill running heavily on war 


goods, 

Count 30s 
Ends on Beam 420 
Yardage on Beam 30,000 


Net Weight of Full Beam, 475 Ibs. 


Beams per Warper 
per 24 hr. Day 
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F.HOUGHTON & CO. 


lal 


ae 
Pesca rch Staff 


THAT EXTRA “SOMETHING” 


y are are trying times for both makers and users 
of textile processing materials. Our armed 
forces can't wait for deliveries, yet the time-honored 
oils, fats and soaps that have long been used to 
process fibres and fabrics have had to be replaced 
without sacrificing quality. 

Those who thought such items as edible oils, 
tallow or glycerine were irreplaceable, have been 
surprised by science. The replacements often prove 
better than former ‘staple’ materials. 

To make these new products of modern science 
work effectively, it takes more than just manufac- 
turing ability. There's an extra “something” required. 


Let's call it RESEARCH. 


Research includes the beaker, the bunsen burner, 


the microscope, the glistening laboratory — and 
more. It extends from “lab” to plant where theory 
must be proven in actual practice. 

A packed briefcase in the hands of a Houghton 
Research Staff man who has been called in by mill 
executives—that's the ‘‘end use’ of Research. Its 
beginning may have been ten or twenty years ago 
when men foresaw the possibility of both scarcities 
and real improvement. 

We're justly proud of our augmented Research 
Staff which today backs up the efforts of more than 
100 Houghton men the country over. We want you 
to use its facilities, its ability to roll up sleeves and 
tackle tough processing jobs. This cumulative ex- 


perience is yours for the asking. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


CHARLOTTE . 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Houghton Research Experience can help on — 


Cotton Warp Sizing 


Soaking or Sizing Rayon 


Conditioning Wool ~ Sanforizing ~ Dyeing and 
Finishing ~ Lubricating Textile Machines. USE IT! 
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ACTURING COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1942 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in banks and on hand .... 
Accounts receivable 
Due from selling agents . 219,017.94 
Other current trade ............. Ee 9,702.02 
228.719.% 


Inventories (see comments): 
Manufactured goods ..... 
Goods in process .. 

Store merchandise, waste, fuel and 
supplies ............. 30,412.37 325,351.76 


22,304.81 
67,858.52 
204,776.06 


634,474.38 


Total current assets 


Real Estate, Plant and Equipment $1,753,026.14 
911,611.17 


Less reserve for depreciation te M 
841 .414.97 


Depreciation Reserve Fund — Cash in bank 80,000.00 7 & 
Post War Excess Profits Tax Credit .. 36.595.31 _ ‘ies 
Deferred Charges and Other Assets . a 


4 


- recent advertising on Setting up Reserves in Cash to be used — 


| 7 to buy the Better Looms you will need After the War 


Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mass 


Gentlemen: 


I am very much interested in your current ad 

vertisements 
in which you advise mills to set aside a part of their 
earnings in @ cash reserve. 


I am sending you herewith a copy of our statement for 
the fiscal year, ended Dec. 31, 1942, in which we have 
done just what is sugrcested. 


Instead of leaving the funds appropriated for depreciation 
in the quick assets, you will notice that we have segregated 
the amount and have deposited it in a separate bank account. 


As a matter of fact, since the year end we have 

an additional $20,000 so that we now have a 
all épplying to the year 1942. We further expect to ; 

use the post war excess profits tax credit for the 
rehabilitation of the plant. 


Speaking of buying looms, how do you 
the present time? ' you go about it at 


The Answer is our Post-war Reservation List 
Let's Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg SC 
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Yours is to produce — and fast—the unprecedented quantities of 
fabrics needed to equip our armed forces. Ors is to provide you 


with tough, long lasting, accurately made 


Wear has doubled the textile output but is exhausting 


mechanical equipment at a rate far in excess of normal. 


This is particularly true of card clothing—because card clothing takes the rap. 


These conditions dramatize the need for quality. Tufferized Card Clothing is 


your assurance of top performance. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


©.W.|. Photo 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at al! plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto ? 
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There’s a man-size job cut out for every American! 

| 


STRIKING POWER 


abroad needs productive 
power at home. For sustained 
peak production in 
TEXTILE MILLS use... 


SINCLAIR 
LUBRICANTS... 


Lily White Oils provide cool, 
no-drag spindle lubrication at 
all speeds. No-Drip Lubri- 
cants are highly efficient for 
top rolls and worn comb 
boxes. Sinclair Bearing 
Greases, neutral in color and 
water soluble, are correct lu- 
bricants for pressure-fitted 
plain bearings. Sinclair brands 
include Knitting Machinery 
Oils. 


Write for Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 


lubricating problems, 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (liInc.) 


10 West 51st Srreer 
New Ciry 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 


CHICAGO 


573 West Peacurtrce Sreeer Fair BUILDING 
ATLANTA Fr. WortH 
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The Cotton-lextile Industry South 
the Rio brande 
By MARGARET WAMBSGANSS* 
NE of the industrial epics of the modern world is now up to 828,180,000 yards of piece goods. In 1940, 340 


being enacted in the American Republics. 

Confronted with reduced imports of many essential 
items, our American friends from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn have turned to their own resources and expanded old, 
and developed new, manufacturing industries beyond all 
expectations. 

Included in this trend is the growing textile industry. 
Practically every one of the other American Republics pro- 
duces wool, cotton, or some kind of fiber for use in manu- 
facturing cloth, wearing apparel, hats, bags, tents, rope and 
twine, for civilan use, as well as for important military 
purposes. 

In many nations of the Western Hemisphere, the textile 
industry is comparatively new; in fact, from its origin until 
the present, it covers the span of a single human life. How- 
ever, the war with its resultant decrease in foreign trade 
has made this industry vitally important, and its leaders 
have quickly answered the challenge. 

If one American nation lacks a raw material, it need only 
turn to a neighbor, and the want is supplied; and that coun- 
try in turn may obtain a share of the finished product. So 
each helps the other. Agriculture and manufacture thrive 
side by side. 


Brazil's Cotton Textiles 


An outstanding example of the growth of textile activity 
is Brazil. This great republic produces textile raw miate- 
rials. It ranks fourth in world production of cotton, being 
exceeded only by the United States, India and the Soviet 
Union. Endowed with fertile soil and favorable climate, 
Brazil has possibilities for wide expansion in cotton culti- 
vation. 

The cotton textile industry is the most important manu- 
facturing group in Brazil, both as to capital investment and 
production value. It began early but developed very slowly 
until World War I gave it a decided impetus. From that 
time advancement was rapid. In 1935 about 326 cotton 
mills with 81,493 looms and 2,576,313 spindles were in 
operation. These employed 112,711 workers and produced 


“In Foreign Commerce Weekly, U. S. Department of Commerce 
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mills were operating 82,053 looms and 2,719,000 spindles. 
Recent estimates indicate that spindles have now reached 
the high figure of 3,000,000, compared with 23,559,000 in 
the United States and the United Kingdom’s pre-war total 
of 36,.000.000. 

At present about one-third of Brazil's cotton harvest is 
absorbed by domestic mills which are operating at maxi- 
mum capacity. the 1940-41 year the 
northern Brazil consumed 668,500 bales, and 


For ten states of 
i4.250 bales 
the following year. In the Sao Paulo region, to the south, 
almost 260,000 bales were consumed in 1940-41, the high- 
est on record, and the estimated consumption for 1942-42 
is between 300,000 and 350.000 bales. 

Large quantities of cotton yarn in counts up to SOs are 
spun within the country. Very little finer yarn is produced 

most of this type, used in hosiery and lace manufacture, 
being imported. 

In 1935 Brazil imported 280,000 kilograms of cotton 
piece goods, and exported 221,000 kilograms. In 1939, 
imports totaled 545,000 kilograms, and exports had soared 
to 1,982,000 kilograms. Imports of other cotton manufac- 
tures in 1939 reached 108,134 kilograms, while exports 
aggregated 59,692 kilograms. 

Textile exports to other South American countries are 


* 


Textile mill at Santiago, Chile. 
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mounting steadily, Argentina being an important buyer. In 
1940, $3,619,283 worth of cotton textiles, or about 3,958,- 
371 kilograms, were exported to neighboring countries, of 
which Argentina received 3,270,296 kilograms, Venezuela 
198,727, Paraguay 73,676, Chile 68,434, and Colombia 
61,833 kilograms. South Africa is also becoming an in- 
creasingly important outlet for Brazilian cotton textiles. 


What Peru's Mills Make 


Peru ranks second among cotton-producing nations of 
South America. Cotton has been grown and worked in this 
country for many centuries, as evidenced by pieces of cloth 
discovered in prehistoric graves and among Inca relics. 

Favored with ample raw material, labor, water power, 
and strong demand, Perua’s cotton textile industry devel- 
oped very early. The first cotton mill was erected in 1848, 
but the market was not ready. A second mill was estab- 
lished in 1871, and cotton manufacture has continued to 
this day, with a steady improvement in quality of goods 
made. 

In 1940 Peru's 11 cotton mills employed more than 
4,000 workers, operating 120,000 spindles and 4,750 
looms. About 57,841,600 yards of cotton goods were man- 
ufactured. By the end of 1941, 5,000 looms were running, 
and in 1942, 5,500 looms and 130,000 spindles were in 
operation. The output is estimated at 73,000,000 yards of 
cotton cloth and 7,400 metric tons of cotton yarn. 

Mills consumed about 7,590 metric tons of cotton in 
1940, and an estimated 10,000 tons in 1941. A total con- 
sumption of 11,500 metric tons is anticipated in 1942, and 
domestic production has almost entirely replaced imports 
of cheaper grades of cloth. 

All varieties of cotton goods are manufactured, from the 
very coarse to high-grade fine qualities; also gingham, suit- 
ing, denim, shirting, drill, flannelette, gabardine, pique, 
twill, damask tablecloths, napkins, towelings and knit 
goods. 

Higher prices will further stimulate this industry, 
through a promise of better profits to mills and higher sala- 
ries for employees. 


Evolution in Argentina 


Argentina ranks fourth in cotton production in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, about 80 per cent coming from the low- 
lying northern plain, the Chaco Territory. 

Cotton was grown in Argentina before the advent of the 
Spaniards. Mummies were found, swathed in cotton fabrics, 


gs 


Some equipment of a cotton mill in Paraguay. 


and old records reveal that tribute was paid to the Spanish 
conquerors in cotton goods. In the interior today, skillful 
weavers still produce beautiful and artistic designs. 

Agricultural and pastoral pursuits brought such rich re- 
turns in Argentina that for many years little thought was 
given to manufacturing. Introduced at the turn of the cen- 
tury, industrialization progressed slowly until transportation 
difficulties during World War I made the country aware of 
the advantage of producing its own finished goods, partic 
ularly since raw materials were so readily available. 

Textile manufacturing shared in this development, and 
soon outgrew the cottage-industry stage where it had re- 
mained for so many years. It now comprises Argentina's 
second largest industry, and textile mills are booming. The 
work week is limited by law to 48 hours. 

Cotton manufacture progressed so rapidly that by 1939 
approximately 40 per cent of the home demand was filled 
by domestic mills. 

In 1928 Argentina's cotton mills, representing a capital 
investment of nearly $60,000,000 employed 23.000 work- 
ers. About 40,000 spindles were in operation. Eight years 
later these had increased more than 500 per cent, to 251,- 
000. In 1939 cotton-textile factories operated 333,019 
spindles and 5,593 looms. Only a year later spindles num. 
bered 347,328 and looms 6,061. 

Total consumption of cotton in the Argentine Republic 
reached 71,000,000 pounds in 1937. In 1940, it was even 
higher—100,000,000 pounds. Cotton yarns in the amount 
of 32,926 tons were spun, and 31,397 tons were imported 
The output of all-cotton woven fabrics amounted to 19,990 
tons, cotton hosiery 1,831 tons, and knitted cotton goods 
5,012 tons. 

To lessen the demand for jute bags, of which about 150,,- 
000,000 are required annually, manufacture of cotton bags 
is being encouraged. The Argentine Government has au- 
thorized investment of a substantial sum for a factory, now 
under construction, with a capacity of about 30,000,000 to 
35,000,000 bags annually. Approximately 10,000 tons of 
low-grade cotton will be used in the process. 


Mexico's Position 


Mexico is fourth in cotton production below the Rio 
Grande. In 1910 only 36,000 tons of cotton were grown, and 
large quantities were imported to feed the hungry textile 
mills. Twenty years later output of raw cotton totaled 246,- 
000 bales (of 478 pounds). The 1940 crop covered 253, 
657 hectares, with a production of 65,495 metric tons, or 
284,759 bales. The following year recorded an advance to 
316,335 hectares with an estimated output of 80,539 tons, 
or 350,169 bales. Record proportions were attained in 1942 
when 358,600 hectares were planted to cotton and esti- 
mated production totaled 410,000 bales. 

Most of the crop is consumed by domestic cotton mills, 
the leading division of the highly developed textile indus 
try. 

Cotton manufacture in Mexico has mounted steadily in 
the past few years, stimulated by increased demands from 
the country’s Central and South American neighbors, as 
well as the Caribbean islands. In 1935 domestic factories 
numbered 185 and consumed 217,513 bales. By 1940 these 
had grown to 206, with an annual consumption of 224,295 
bales. About 830,000 spindles and 29,000 looms were in 
operation. A year later 220 factories were consuming 248, 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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The Franklin Process 
“SHUTTLE” SYSTEM 


THE ANSWER TO ANY PACKAGE DYEING 


PROBLEM. . . While all of our four plants 
offer a general yarn dyeing service, each 
plant serves predominantly some particu- 
lar branch of the textile industry, according 
to its geographical location. 


Yet it makes no difference what type of 
fabric you make or which Franklin Process 
plant fills your order; you'll get yarn, 
dyeing and winding that is equally suit- 
able for your purpose. That's because we 
“shuttle” information back and forth. Thus 
the experience of any one plant is multi- 
plied by four. 


We also “shuttle” orders when delivery 
requirements demand it, thus saving you 
unnecessary delay. 


It's GOOD INSURANCE to use our Service. 


= 
“> 


Shirtings and dress goods. Serving 
this field is one of the specialties of 
our Providence plant. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


YARN DYERS AND COLORED YARNS PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA GREENVILLE. CHATTANOOGA NEW 
YORK REP... 40 Worth St.; CHICAGO REP... 100 W. Monroe St 
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chemicals 


ARE ONLY ONE GROUP OF MANY PRODUCTS 
OF ROHM & HAAS RESEARCH THAT WORK 
FOR INDUSTRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


MONG textile mills, Rohm & 
Haas Company is best 
known for its development of 
TRITONS, RHOTEXES, DEGOM- 
MAS, RHOPLEXES, RHONITES, 
PROTOLIN, FORMOPON and 
LYKOPON. 
This Company through re- 
search has expanded into many 
other fields of industry. This page 


shows a few typical examples. 


MODERN FAST TEXTILE COLORS presented 
a need for reducing agents. : 
LYKOPON was the firat to fill this need. 
many other developments are 
that make fabrics © 


‘crushproof” 


This yarn slasher 
is typical of equipment in our textile laboratories 
which permits close approximation of mill results, 


CRYSTAL-CLEAR ACRYLICS are stronger, 
lighter and more trarisparent than glass. This type 
of plastic was first investigated in Rohm & Haas 
laboratories, first brought into commercial prodwu:- 
tion in our plants. Known as PLexictas, it form: 
noses, tail assemblies, cockpit covers, gun turrets 
aboard every type of Army and Navy airplane. 
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SEARCH FOR A SYNTHETIC, organic insecti- 


first evnthetic bate for leather. ‘Today. this ba 


cide made wholly from American raw materials was agricultural dusts and sprays. Wide commercial use 

started 15 years ago by Rohm & Haas chemists. of this evnthetic insecticide has demonstrated that under the name OROPON, is in common use Factors A 
LeTHane was found in 1930. ‘Today, LeTaans 384 replacing 50% of the rotenone or pyrethrum in every country of the world. Later developme: 

and LeTHANE 384 Special stand ready to provide dusts and sprays with Leruane 60 not only include synthetic tanning materials to prod: ° The thre 


great amounts of high quality white leather a ¢ 


stretches this country’s limited supplies of botani- 
finishes producing flexible and washable leath« 


cal toxicants, but actually makes better products. 


a major portion of the toxicants for the nation’s 
livestock, ind istrial and household sprays. 


LETHANE 60 WAS DEVELOPED for use in THE ROHM & HAAS COMPANY developed | © 4 
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SQUARE, PHILADELPHLA, PAL FERTILE 


Synthetic insecticides... Fungicides . . Enzymes . . 
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By E. W. WINKLER 


Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


the illuminating engineer the term Three Dimen- 
| sional Seeing” is the name applied to a new theory of 
jighting in which the quality and quantity of light and the 
color of objects are blended to produce the three dimen- 
sional effect. Former theories of illumination and practices 
have in general considered the quality and quantity of light 
und the reflecting characteristics of walls and ceilings. The 
new theory includes all of these factors plus the addition 
of color to machinery and equipment in such a way that 
danger zones are highlighted and visual efficiency ts im 


Prov ed. 


About 12 


years ago workers in a shoe factory complained of head- 


This theory of lighting is comparatively new 


iches and blind spots. An executive of the company, while 
watching a man at work on a black shoe in a black painted 
machine, suddenly noticed that there was no contrast be 
tween the shoe and the machine. The dark surfaces made 


seeing difficult. Acting upon impulse, he told the operator 


What 


“olor the worker selected was not recorded. but evidently it 


‘(o paint the machine with a more pleasing color 


was attractive because in a short time the shoe factory blos- 
somed forth with a varied assortment of colors as other 
workers followed suit. The colors gave a better contrast 
between the shoe and the working parts of the machinery. 
As a result, the acccident rate fell off 70 per cent, produc- 


tion increased, there was less fatigue and fewer seconds. 


Dark Equipment 


The average well-lighted textile mill presents the same 
problem. Looms and other equipment are usually painted 
black, dark green or deep gray. There is very little contrast 
between moving parts and stationary parts, and danger 
zones are not highlighted with colors. If painted at all, the 
walls and ceilings are usually painted a glaring white. In 
the average mill this lack of contrast on machine surfaces, 
coupled with a uniform white or gray from above, will 
cause eye strain, headaches and fatigue. When the general 
illumination is low, the combined effects of insufficient 
light and lack of color contrast may decrease production by 
4 surprising percentage. Likewise, the possibility of acci- 
dents is high. 


Factors Affecting Seeing 


The threshold limits of lighting for visual efficiency vary 
with different types of work, but in general they require 
higher intensities of illumination than lighting authorities 
have recommended in the past. The theory of three dimen- 
sional seeing is simply a scientific study of all of the factors 
involved in the act of seeing with special emphasis on the 
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use of color to produce contrast and high-light danger 
point. 

Each of the factors that affect seeing will now be dis- 
Out 
line and size may be considered with respect both to equip 


cussed with reference to its influence in textile work. 


ment and to work. Very often sufficient space is not avail 
able and this means the crowding of both machines and 
workers. Here is an excellent opportunity to emphasize 
outline by the painting of the various parts. Since the eye 
is naturally attracted to the brighter points, the painting of 
danger areas with light colors will simply improve safety 
in just about the same ratio that the danger zone stands out 
from its surrounding parts. 


The folder may be considered as an example for this 


type of safety painting. At the end of each stroke, the 
moving element of the folder comes into close contact with 
the stationary part. If the color of the stationary part con- 
tracts with the color of the moving part and the average 
color of the cloth being folded, the danger point will stand 


out and there will be less tendency to accident 


The picker might be considered as a second example. 
While picking ts a machine process and involves very little 
manual work, the controls are usually on the side of the 
machine overhead source, 
often directly over the machine. Here the location of the 


light plus the addititon of color to the machine and the 


and are illuminated from an 


controls will improve the working area. 


The card may be considered as the third example. Here 
it is mecessary to clean certain parts while the parts are in 
motion. Highlighting the parts with color will emphasize 
the boundary line between stationary parts and moving 


Opening room work requires little visual effort. 
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parts, provide more uniform lighting for the worker and 


definite outline the danger zone. 


In processes such as the handling of raw cotton, breaking 
of bales and feeding the mixer, very little visual effort is 
required and hence a low level of illumination ts permisst- 
ble. Between five and ten foot-candles are recommended 
for this type of work, but this should be uniform and have 
no extremely bright points to distract the eye. The use of 
light colored paint in these areas will do much to reduce 
the visual effort required with the recommended low levels 
of illumination. 


The weave room represents the other extreme in regard 
to illumination requirements Here the worker is dealing 
with fine threads, and very often there 1s no opportunity to 
produce a contrast by the application of color, unless light 
reflected from parts of the machine will produce a contrast. 
Recognition of form and outline, as well as size and detail, 
can often be improved by a combination of direct and 
oblique lighting. A small defect in the material will very 
often de\ elop into a large one unless it is corrected. 


A combination of overhead lighting, movement of the 
cloth, noise and vibration makes it extremely difficult for 
the weaver to detect errors. It is believed that a uniform 
general lighting of about 30 foot-candles, combined with 
about 15 foot-candles of oblique lighting coming from the 
side at about 20 degrees, will greatly improve the detection 
of faults and cause less eye strain and fatigue on the part 
of the weaver. This suggested form of lighting will require 
a special unit on each loom for the oblique lighting. Many 
factors will have to be considered to determine if such a 
plan will be economically justifiable. 


Light and Shade 


The third factor involved in the act of seeing, the 
perception of light and shade, ts a basi principle in the 
theory of three dimensional seeing. The quantity of light 
as well as the arrangement of the light sources will defi- 
nitely introduce the third dimension of depth into the 
scene. A good example is any outdoor scene under sun 
light Here the various colors of nature, plus size of objects, 
light and shadow, give the impression of depth of distance 
to the scene. Now consider the same scene at dusk. Noth- 
ing has been changed except the quantity of the light and 
the nature of the light source. The impression of distance 


Glare is a very serious factor in seeing. 
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is almost nil because the light intensity has been reduced 
and the whole sky has become the light source in place of a 
single point. Anyone who has driven a car at dusk will 
agree that the factor of safety has been greatly reduced by 
this change from a three dimensional scene to a two dimen- 
sional scene. 


In any textile plant the contrast produced by light and 
shadow can be used to increase safety, decrease fatigue and 
increase efficiency. The oblique lighting for the inspection 
of fine work is an example. If natural lighting outdoors is 
assumed to be the most efficient form, then the illumination 
of a room for maximum seeing efficiency should approxi- 
mate outdoor lighting. The factors considered should in- 
clude sufficient quantity of light, the reflection factors of 
walls, ceiling, floor and all equipment. The final result 
should give a restful contrast between light and shadow 
that approximates the out-of-doors. Much study of the 
general theory of illumination and of individual areas to 
be lighted will have to be made before such lighting in- 
stallations will be common. 


The Motion Factor 


When it is necessary for the worker to observe rapidly 
moving objects a new factor is introduced into the problem 
of seeing. If the motion of the object is uniform and in a 
straight line, the eye can follow it quite easily if the veloc- 
ity is not too great. But when the motion is of a circular or 
vibratory nature, the effort required to see the object is 
greatly increased. It must be remembered that when a per- 
son is reading a book, the eye does not travel uniformly 
across the page but moves in jumps. Thus when a person 
is trying to view a moving particle, the eye is about one 
jump behind the particle. This imposes severe strain on 
the eye. 


In the weave room the weaver must closely watch the 
surface of the cloth to detect mistakes. The cloth on a high 
speed loom has a periodic motion due to the vibration of 
the loom and also a horizontal motion due to the rate of 
weaving. While this periodic motion may be quite small, 
it is nevertheless great enough to cause eye strain. Since it 
is impossible to eliminate this periodic motion, the only 
practical solution for this problem is to determine the right 
quantity and quality of light to reduce the strain to a mini- 
mum. 


The location of the light unit is important. Quite often 
the light source is located over the work alley directly oppo- 
site the center of the loom. In this case the weaver's shadow 
is thrown directly on the cloth, thus adding to the difficul- 
ties of seeing. The ideal location of the lighting unit is 
directly over the loom, and for uniform illumination the 
light emitting surface should be large. Fortunately, the 
ideal location and the desirable size of the unit are such 
that the maximum output of the unit is utilized. 


Reference has already been made to the advantages of 
using contrasts of colors to reduce fatigue and eye strain. 
There is a psychological aspect to this idea that is worth 
considering. In textile industries a large percentage of the 
workers are women. Research by the medical profession 
indicates that in general women are more nervous than 
men. Likewise, they are more sensitive to colors and deco- 
rations than men. Any factors that create mental disturb- 
ance on the part of the workers will cut down production 
and may adversely influence the héalth. Such things as 
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TIGHT BINDING 


noise, temperature, degree of humidity and illumination are 
known to influence mental strain, with a corresponding 
effect on health and production. Improvements in illumi- 
nation, including pleasing color contrasts, may have a pro- 
nounced psychological effect and indirectly improve rela- 
tions between management and worker. 


Glare 


Glare is probably the most serious .factor involved in the 
act of seeing. Glare has been defined as any brightness 
within the field of vision that causes discomfort, annoy- 
ance, interference with vision, or eye fatigue. It is one of 
the principal causes of eye strain and is therefore always to 
be avoided, yet it is one of the most common defects of 
lighting systems. Glare is objectional for several reasons. 
First, when continued, it tends to injure the eye and to dis- 
turb the nervous system. Second, it causes discomfort and 
fatigue and thus reduces the efficiency of the worker. Third, 
it interferes with clear vision by contracting the pupil of 
the eye and thus increases the risk of accident and injury to 
the worker. Every effort should be made to eliminate an 
injury to the worker. Every effort should be made to elimt- 
nate glare in work places whether it ts caused by daylight 
or by artificial light. 

Glare may be either direct or reflected, depending on 
whether the undesirable light comes directly from the light 
source or is reflected from a polished surface. Direct glare 
is usually caused by a small but intensely bright light source, 
such as a bare lamp. The RLM dome reflector commonly 
used in industry is a very efhcient unit, but it produces con- 
siderable glare. Generally speaking, the larger the light 
source, the less will be the direct glare. The fluorescent 
lighting unit now coming into common use produces but 
little direct glare because the light emitted per unit area 1S 
comparatively low. In general, direct glare can be elimi- 
nated by the proper selection and location of the lighting 
units. 

Reflected glare is difhcult to deal with because it is due 
to light reflected by bright surfaces well within the field of 
vision. Any small but highly polished area contributes its 
share of reflected glare. While the proper selection and 
location of the light source will greatly reduce this discom- 
fort, much can be done by the proper application of color 
to relieve the difficulty. Flat-finish paints of a cream or 


Fiuorescent lamps are generally satisfactory. 


light buff color can be used in many places to eliminate the 
undesirable light. This is possible because when the entire 
area under observation is reflecting light, the glare from 
polished points is not so noticeable. Light colored ceilings 
and walls will also help to reduce reflected glare. A careful 
inspection of any section in a textile plant will reveal many 
opportunities to eliminate this major cause of eye strain 
and mental fatigue. Here is the handle of a control, once 
painted red but through use polished to a mirror-like sur- 
face, contributing its share of reflected glare. There ts a 
machine with its original black or green paint, but at cer 
tain angles the glossy surface reflects the light from an un- 
shielded lamp into the workers’ eyes. Other examples 
could be given to show that each machine presents its own 
problem, but a problem which can be solved by the appli 
cation of three fundamental rules of lighting. 

First, the quantity of light falling on the working plane 
must be sufficient for the task involved. 


The second fundamental principle to be considered is 
quality of light. This refers to the special character of the 
light as well as to the elimination of direct glare. While 
natural light or white light is usually considered best, 
studies reveal that from a physiological point of view. the 
light from the incandescent lamp, the mercury lamp and 
the fluorescent lamp is satisfactory for practically all pur- 
poses, providing there is enough of it. There may be a 
psychological objection to the blue light from the mercury 
lamp, but this light seems to have no adverse effect on the 
eye. The avoidance of direct glare can be obtained by the 
proper selection and location of units. Fortunately, the low 
light output per unit area of the fluorescent lamp reduces 
the direct glare from this unit to a great extent. 


Light Distribution 


The third fundamental principle deals with the distribu- 
tion of light. Here the light-reflecting characteristics of 
paints can be used to advantage. It is generally known that 
dark surfaces absorb most of the light falling on them 
while a white surface reflects a large percentage. If all 
objects in a room were painted with a light-reflecting paint, 
each object could be classified as a low intensity light 
source. The reflected glare would be reduced because there 
would be less difference between the painted surface and 
the area producing the glare. 


Since all surfaces would be light reflecting rather than 
light absorbing, the general light intensity would be in- 
creased and the contrasts due to shadows would be reduced. 
The choice of colors would have to be a compromise be- 
tween the best light reflecting surface and the surface easiest 
to maintain. The maintenance problem would be greater 
when paint is used to improve illumination because those 
colors which reflect light best will also show dirt more 
plainly. 


Research conducted by the Philadelphia Electric Co. in 
collaboration with the E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., reveals there are many advantages to the use of color 
in improving illumination, highlighting danger zones, in- 
creasing production and reducing fatigue. Their studies 
show that the best combination of colors for a machine 
shop ts light gray for the general surfaces of the machine 
and light buff to make the working areas and danger zones 
stand out. The light gray was found to be comparatively 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Keep this “Chain Gang” Tough! 


ODERN CHAIN DRIVES are playing an impor- 
tant part in maintaining wartime production. 

They have been designed to take heavy loads at 
high speeds. They’ll do their job week after week 


and correct adjustment, then the next step is... 


USE GARGOYLE VACUOLINE OIL for the type of lubrica- 
tion shown above. This oil wili penetrate the close 


. 
‘ 


if given proper service and lubrication. 


First, keep your chain drive in 
proper mechanical condition 


clearances between the pins and bushings. It will 
provide a dependable, protective oil film... assure 
minimum maintenance...maximum oil life. There’s 
the type lubrication you’re looking for. 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil COMPANY, INC. — Standard Oi! of N. Y. Div. + White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. « Magnolia Petroleum Company + General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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Lubricants 


In the previous instdilment of this series the author 
explained the dyeing, and finishing of 1.8 ounce 
cotton insect netting u Procedure Number One 
and under Procedure Number Two. He now takes 
up Procedure Number Three, jusing selected direct 
colors. S 


OB hese prepared cotton as described under dyeing and 


finishing Procedure Number One*. there are three 
practical and desirable methods for dyeing the netting with 
direct colors under Procedure Number Three and giving it 
a resin finish that will meet the Quartermaster Corps. spect- 
fications as to weathering, water repellency, mildew resist- 
ance and cold water fastness. 

These three methods, using prepared netting, can be 


synopsized as: 


Formula A 
(1) Dye in rope form on a dye beck or tn loose rolls on 
a jig. 
(2) Dry partially, either on drycans or by hydro extra 
t10n. 
(3) Pad on urea formaldehyde resin mix prepared with 
necessary fungacidal and waterproofing agents. 


(4) Dry and cure on dry cans and covered frame. 


N ole: 


require a longer period for dyeing either in rope or by jig- 


If netting in the greige bale form is used, it will 


ging and it is advisable to give a 30 to 60-minute boil off 
to remove sizing and wet out partially before dyeing. 


Continuous piece dyeing and jig battery. 


Army Lightweight Protective 
Materials 


By ALLISON FITZGERALD — PART THREE 


Greige goods can be run by Formula A, but do not give as 
satisfactory a dyed and finished job as prepared netting. 


Formula B 


(1) Dye prepared cotton netting on pad with selected 
direct colors. 

(2) Dry partially or 100 per cent, according to equip 
ment. 

(3) Pad on urea formaldehyde resin mix as in Formula 


A. 


(4) Dry and cure on dry cans and covered frame. 


Formula ¢ 
(1) Pad prepared cotton netting; pad mix to contain 
prepared resin mix, direct color, w aterproofing and 
fungacide. 
(2) Dry and cure on cans and covered frame. 


Use direct colors that possess satisfactory properties as to 
tastness to cold water, weathering, aftertreatment with res- 
ins, fungacides and waterproofing compounds, as well as 
give level dyed shades either on dye back, jig or padder. 

A list of direct colors ts given; some of these will be of 
value for dye beck and jib dyeing Formula A, while others 
will prove of value for padding Formula B or C. 


Color Foreign 

Index No. Prototype No 
Solantine Brown BRL 47 
Pontamine Fast Orange ER 73 
Pontamine Fast Orange EG 72 
Amanil Fast Orange GLZ 653 
Pontamine Yellow BBI 814 
Amani! Fast Olive Brown RL 
Calcodur Fast Yellow NN 814 
Direct Fast Blue 4 GL 
Direct Fast Blue FFB 71 


It has been found from plant experience that while prac- 
tically any good direct color combination will give a 
level dyed shade when dyed in the dye beck (rope form), 
it is suggested that the dyer or plant chemist be careful on 
jig and pad formulae to use in combination with a bright 
orange and blue, browns, or olives to obtain the necessary 
red or brown color component in the olive drab shades in 
preference to a yellow and red. This helps to prevent off- 
color selvedges. On the dark green shades it is desirable to 
use a bright direct blue and orange and as small a portion 
of direct yellow as will give the green shade. 


Formula A 


In the dye beck or rope dyeing Formula A, using pre- 
pared cotton netting, enter prepared netting in bath using 
the least amount of penetrant satisfactory for dyeing. Do 
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The ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


presents 


for easy, rapid removal of the yarn package 


without touching the yarn mes” 


HERE IS THE MANDREL that's as sturdy, prac- 
tical and economical as it is ingenious. 


Look at it! A turn of the wing nut collapses 
the entire Mandrel cylinder. Tubes simply 
cannot stick! Expansion is uniform in all 
directions — the entire length of the cylin- 
der. Rotation is therefore perfectly balanced 
—the entire surface is in firm, uniform con- 
tact with the package. 


The Atwood Expanding Mandrell works 
as slick as a whistle, even with the heaviest 
of headless packages. It stands up under 
constant handling. Users tell us it's the best 
ever. 


Here’s something to look into — now, if 
you havethe necessary priority—as an item 
for your post-war planning in any case. For 
the whole story, get % 
in touch with Stag 


*Patented 


AWARDED 
ATWOOD 


THE 


MACHINE COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: STONINGTON : CHARLOTTE : LOS ANGELES MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 2 BUENOS AIRES 
SAO PAULO MEXICO CITY MELBOURNE SYDNEY BOMBAY MADRAS 
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not overload machine, as this causes dragging of netting 
which affects final appearance and finish. 


Use full color formula whereby shade can be obtained in 
a dyeing time of 30 to 60 minutes with a minimum of 
common or Glauber’s salt. After raising to boil, add salt, 
and sample in 20 minutes for shade. Give the goods a 
running cold wash until bath is clear, then remove. bag and 
hydro-extract to where the extracted goods retain approxi- 
mately 5O per cent moisture content, open carefully, folding 
into box for subsequent drying on can or if goods to be 
restin treated, partially wet, run onto a shell ready for pad. 
ding with resin mix. 


A resin mix for padding (at 100-120° F.) is as follows: 
Waterproofing compound—use one to two per cent by 
volume prepared aluminum acetate—wax emulsion com- 
pound—enter cold and bring up to approximately one-fifth 
volume with water, heat to 140-180° F. to secure proper 
dispersing, then cool ready for the addition of other agents. 


In place of waterproofing compound, three-quarters to 
one and one-half per cent aluminum acetate solution may 
be added to this mix. 


Many of the prepared waterproofing compounds have 
incorporated a mildew proofing agent (fungacidal com. 
pound) and it is desirable to use such a compound if it 
meets the Government specification; otherwise, add mildew 
proofing agent (dissolve required amount and mix in thor- 
oughly. 

Urea formaldehyde resin—Use two to six per cent by 
volume according to paste or powder form. Dissolve in 
equal amount of water at 120-150° F., then add in cold 
water to bring to desired temperature and volume for pad- 
ding. 

Plasticising compound—Use one-fourth to one per cent 
by volume to secure the desired hand or heel on finished 
netting. This type of agent acts as lubricant for resin. 

Catalyst or accelerators—Use two to 15 per cent on 
weight of urea formaldehyde resin used, dissolve in warm 
water and have ready to add to mix when padding opera- 
tion starts—do not add until ready. 


The padding is best carried out at 100° F. to 120° F. 
and the goods run directly to dry cams and covered frame 
where the resin treated netting is cured at 280-300° F. and 
framed to the desired width. 

A 90-foot covered frame is the most desirable type to use 
as the drying and curing of the goods may be run at 30 to 


Padder and dry can hooked in a range. 


60 yards per minute according to temperature maintained 
on cans and in covered frame. 


Formula B 


Use only prepared cotton netting by Formula B, as the 
greige goods direct from the bale do not pad satisfactorily 
and gives mottled dyed shades even when usINg excessive 
amount of wetting agent in the color pad box. 

Color pad mix—use selected colors to give even shade 
on selvedges. Direct Brown BRL. Direct Fast Orange EG, 
Direct Fast Blue FFB, in place of color mix such as Direct 
Fast Yellow BL, Direct Fast Blue FFB. Direct Fast Brown 
BRL. 

Pad at 180° F. Use no penetrant. 

Run onto shell or dry cans for a partial or full drying, 
then pad with resin mix as shown in Formula A. Dry, cure 
and frame to width. 


Formula C 


Use only prepared cotton netting for Formula C, as the 
goods must have full absorbency for rapid and uniform 
take-up of direct color, resin and other agents in padding 
mix. 

In some cases it has been found nec essary to increase the 
percentage strength of direct colors used by this formula as 
compared to pad color mix in Formula B. This is due to 
the retarding action of the resin mix and other agents on 
the exhaust rate of the direct colors. 

Dyers can, by very careful selection, find colors that allow 
exceptional low color cost by this method, so it is best to 
contact the technical dyestuffs service men on this particular 
problem than to give general color recommendations. 

Pad mix—prepare color mix by dissolving up separately 
and strain into the prepared resin pad mix as outlined un 
der Formula B. Bring to volume and at a temperature of 
130-160° F.—the higher the temperature used on padding 
is more desirable though the odor of the urea formaldehyde 
resin is slightly objectionable to the pad operative. | 

At temperatures over 110-120° F. pad at 5O to 75 yards 
per minute, run onto dry cans for partial drying, then into 
a covered frame at 280-300° F. Here the speed should be 
kept at not over 15 to 20 yards per minute and may require 
slower speed to obtain a fully cured resin finish on the net. 
ting. 

From a practical plant viewpoint, Formula B is the most 
satisfactory and all around method to dye and finish the 
netting; though Formula A will cost less on dyestuffs, the 
production is much less. . 

Formula C is strictly a high speed and production 
method and requires a highly efficient dyehouse and finish. 
ing plant to obtain finished goods equal to Formula B or A. 

Suggested assistants for the various processing Operations 
on cotton netting are as follows: 


Alkali resistant wetting agents 


Tedgitol No. 7 Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp 
Triton W-30 Rohm & Haas Co 
Alkanol DuPont Co 
Resalin SO 

Penetrant 700 


Sandoz Chemical Co 

American Cyanamid 

3 Arnold-Hoffman Co 
American Aniline Products. Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
National Aniline Division 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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LEFT, Miss Leona Bell, secretary to W. M. McLaurine, and George Corson of the Clinton Co. CENTER, F. W. Phillips, Falls 


Thomason and F. DOD. Jacoway of New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. RIGHT, F. M. Wallace, Claude tier and Chartes J. 
Kurtz of Keever Starch Co. 


LEFT, Owen Fitzsimons, Dr. Claudius Murchison, Foster Howell, G. H. Dunlap, John Wigington and Paul Halstead of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. CENTER, Homer Thompson of Coca-Cola Co. and W. H. Randolph, Jr., of Staley Mfg. Co. RIGHT, 
Graham A. Anthony, president of Veeder- Root, tnc., with William Harry Entwistle. 


~~ 


4 


LEFT, John Klinck and D. C. Scott of Henry L. Scott Co. CENTER, seated, George Wright and Harrison Hightower; stand- 
ing, Spencer Tunnell, Jr., of Chemical Bank & Trust, Co., New York, and S. M. Beattie. RIGHT, W. O. Hollingsworth and 


Luther Knowles of the Clinton Co., with Mrs. Hollingsworth and Mrs. Knowles. 


LEFT, Robert Moore, J. E. Sirrine, Harvey Moore, S. Marshall Beattie and Fred Symmes. RIGHT, Herman Cone, Stuart 
Cramer, W. H. Ruffin and J. Craig Smith. 
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Part ten of this series on the fundamentals of tex- 
tile designing explains reclining twills. This subject 
will be followed in the next issue with a discussion 
of curved and fancy twills. 


FINHE principle of constructing reclining twills is some- 
[ what related to the steep twills as regards skipping 
points. The difference between the two weaves 1s that picks 
are used in reclining twills whereas threads are used in 


steep twills. Examples given below will illustrate the 
principle of constructing these twills. 
In a 38 degree twill two picks move consecutively as in 


a 45 de gree 


+h ee + eee 


>+ 


131 133 
7 Fig. 131 illustrates the regular twill weave. 
Fig. 132 illustrates the 38 degree twill derived from this 
. weave. The pattern is complete on eight threads and 16 
picks. 
6 
> Fig. 133 illustrates the regular twill weave. 
2 ) 


134 


Fig. 134 illustrates the 38 degree twill derived from this 
weave. The pattern iS complete on 12 threads and eight 


picks. 


27 Degree Grading 


The 27 degree twill is obtained by using every alternate 
pick of a regular 45 degree twill. When the 45 degree 
twill repeats on an even number of picks the full repeat of 
the 27 degree twill will be complete on half the number, 
but when the 45 degree twill repeats on an uneven number 
of picks the full repeat of the 27 degree twill will only be 


TEXTILE 


PART TEN 


By THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of the Textile School, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


complete on the full number of picks. 


This principle is 


illustrated by the following examples: 
4 2 
Fig. 135 illustrates the regular - twill weave. 
Fig. 136 illustrates the same weave, having every alter- 
nate pick in different type. 


Fig. 13 


illustrates the 27 degree derived by using the 
solid type. The pattern is complete on 12 threads and six 
picks. 

Fig. 138 illustrates the regular twill weave. 


> 7 


Fig. 139 illustrates the 27 degree twill derived from this 
weave. The weave being on an uneven number of picks, 
the full number of picks are required for repeat of weave 
in reclining twill. 


20 Degree Grading 


Twenty degree grading twills are constructed by using 
every third pick of a regular 45 degree twill. When the 
picks in the regular twill are divisible by three, only one- 
third the number of picks are required for a full repeat of 
the 20 degree twill, but if the number of picks in the reg- 
ular twill cannot be divided by three, the full number of 
picks will be required as for the 45 degree twill. 


i ++ 
+> 
140 141 142 
5 
~~ 
Fig. 140 illustrates the regular ————- twill weave. 


Fig. 141 illustrates the same weave having every third 
pick in different type. 
Fig. 142 illustrates the 20 degree twill derived by using 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Southern Mills Receive “E 


Awards tor Production Records 


LABORATE ceremonies attended by many military 

4 and civilian officials, business executives and workers, 
were held during the past two weeks for five Southern tex- 
tile firms awarded the Army-Navy “E” for distinguished 
service in production of goods for the armed forces. 


Those honored include four Gossett mills in South Caro 
lina, the Aragon (Ga.) Mills Division of A. D. lulliard & 
Co.. Peerless Woolen Mills at Rossville, Ga., the Cone 
mills at Greensboro, N. and Frank Ix & Sons, Char- 


lottes\ ille, Va. 


Since these awards one additional firm has been notified 
that it is to reveive a pennant Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills 
of United States Rubber Co. 


Gossett Mills 


“Not only will these awards be an added incentive to us 
all to redouble our own war efforts, but they will also in- 
spire others to strive for the country’s highest production 
achivement,”’ said Ben B. Gossett, president of Gossett 
Mills, in accepting the presentation of Army-Navy “E™ 
flags to four of the organization's plants at Anderson, S. C., 
May 5. 

Maj.-Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, Quartermaster General 
of the United States Army, made his first appearance at an 


E” award in South Carolina in officiating at the presenta- 


" 
4. 


Large crowd at Gossett award presentation. 


26. 


Four “‘E’s’’ and the Stars and Stripes 
fly for Gossett Mills. 


tion of the highly coveted honor in recognition of excel- 
lence in war production. 

Four plants of Gossett Mills now are flying the E- 
burgee and their workers are wearing the ‘E’’ lapel pins. 
These are the Riverside, Ladlassie and Toxaway plants at 
Anderson and the Pendleton (S. C.) plant. All received 
their awards in the single ceremony outside the mill office 

Anderson. 

Mr. Gossett gave only a brief talk in acceptance of the 
awards in behalf of the employees and he expressed the 
pride of imi company and pledged that efforts will be un 
remitting to maintain an excellent program of war produc- 
tion. He made especial reference to the former workers of 
Gossett Mills who now are in the armed forces, and gave 
assurance that “those who do return will find a job well 
done.”’ 

Employees receiving the pins for their fellow workers 
were J. C. Acker of Toxaway, Mrs. Flora S. James of Lad- 
lassie, George Frank Simpson of Pendleton and J. O. Acker 
of Riverside. Presenting the pins was Captain Guy E. 
Baker of the Charleston Navy Yard. 

Spokesman for the employees.in accepting the award 
was F. M. Davis of Toxaway, who expressed appreciation 
of the honor, and said: “We sincerely pledge our best 
efforts to win this war by outproducing Hitler's slave labor. 
We want to do our part in equipping the men who are 
fighting our battles on so many fronts.’ 


Aragon Mills 


Recognition was given May 10 to an outstanding war 
production record when the Army-Navy ‘‘E” was presented 
to the Aragon Mills Division of A. D. Julliard & Co., Inc. 
Going in for war work in a substantial way, this mill has 
operated on a three-shift basis, seven consecutive days, or 
168 hours a week throughout 1942 and most of the present 
year. The net result of this exceptional co-operation on the 
part of labor, plus the efhciency program that has govern- 


ed, has resulted in bringing output up to four times that of 


normal. 


While there have been many impressive production in- 


creases among cotton mills doing war work, no such gain 
has yet been reported anywhere else. 

The Aragon Division started making defense materials 
early in 1940. By the middle of 1941, over 50 per cent of 
the production was on war goods. Immediately after Pearl 
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160,000,000 years ago the dinosaur flourished 
in many parts of the world. Then some tremen- 
dous upheaval created new living conditions for 
which he was not adapted. He became extinct 
almost overnight. 


No world upheaval is necessary to change condi- 
tions under which a textile mill can make profits. 
Even minor economic changes sometimes create 
new manufacturing requirements. To prepare 
themselves for these changes, insofar as possible, 
mills should instal flexible equipment. A good 
example of such equipment is the Foster Model 
102 winder which hasa. .. . 


7-WAY FLEXIBILITY 


It will wind any kind and any count of staple It will wind emulsion treated yarn. In fact, 
l yarn from fine combed cotton or rayon for it is frequently equipped with an emulsion | 
tropical fabrics to heavy wool yarns for arctic attachment. 2 
cloths. 


It will wind a straight base cone for warping 

or a convex base cone 
for knitting with a simple 
adjustment. 


It will produce 9 differ- 


Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice | | 
versa, are comparatively inexpensive. 


One side can wind cones ; 
and the other tubes, if 
desired. 


For today or tomorrow, Foster 
Model 102 Flexibility is an asset 


ent angles of wind from 
9° to 18°. Important if you 
radically change your count 
or type of yarn. 


It will wind package dyed 
yarn, even if damp. No 
jumping out of guides. 


Foster Model 102 
with Conditioning 
Attachment 


that you need. It also gives you 
TWICE THE PRODUCTION WITH 
ONE-THIRD LESS COST as com- 
pared with older Models. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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additional looms were converted over to 


Normally 
A rape 


Harbor, many 


making duck. numbered duck was one of the 


regular items at Today, about 82 per cent of the 


production of 396 looms and 19,500 spinning spindles is 
concentrated on Army as well as numbered duck, with the 
rest on essential civilian goods 

Congratulating the management and employees of Ara 
above the call of 


gon mills for performance ‘over and 


duty,’ Colonel Hugh Harpole, officer in charge of the 
(Ind.) Quarter- 
Army-Navy “E” flag for 


excellence in war production, urged them to think of the 


engineering division of the Jeffersonville 


master Depot, in presenting the 
awards as ‘military decorations bestowed 
held of battle.” 


Theodore M. Forbes. executive vice president of the Cot 


upon the 


ton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, was master of 


Robert Westaway, president of A. D Juilliard 
accepted the 


Ceremonies 
& ( .. 


half of the management. 


flag from Colonel Harpole in be- 
The presentation of the “E” pins to the workers was 
U.S.N.R.. of the Ofhce 
Atlanta. Workers who re 
ceived the pins, symbolic of the entire organization, 
Henry L. Phillips, Miss Zeller B. Bishop, J. 
Richard Henry Bishop. 


V Cc rde ry, 
of Inspector of Naval Material. 


made by Lieutenant M. ¢ 


were: 


B. Wright and 


Peerless Woolen Mills 


Alaska and 
high quality of the blankets turned out by the Peerless 
W oolen Mills. 
world appreciate the company's overcoatings and suitings, 
. Brady, 
ing ofhcer of the Phil adelphia Quartermaster Depot, in pre: 
senting the Army-Navy “RY 


The men in in the Aleutians appreciate the 


and the men 1n all the battle fronts of the 


it was emp yhasized by Colonel Robert € command 


award to the Peerless plant at 
ceremonies May 


The hum of machinery halted in the large Peerless 


Woolen Mills sprawled out at the edge of Rossville, six 


miles from Chattanooga, for an hour as employees joined 


Captain Lioyd Harrison of the United States Navy pins oo 
‘E’’ emblem on John Farawell, an employee for 66 years, 
the recent Army-Navy production award celebration at Shin. 
abethport, N. J., plant of Singer Mfg. Co. Others on the plat- 
form, left to right, are Mayor James T. Kirk of Elizabethport, 
N. J.; Colonel G. B. Welch, U. S. A.; Herbert J. Goosman, 
works manager, Elizabethport plant; and Milton C. Lightner, 
executive vice-president. Singer, which was among the first 
major companies to change over to the production of vital war 
material, is still the world’s largest manufacturer of industria! 
sewing machines used in the war effort. 


28 


— 


with distinguished Army and Navy officers and others in 


the ceremonies. 


The ceremonies were the green athletic field, a fitting 


site for a mill whose teams have won manv national honors 


Long before the new “E” pennant and the American flag 


were raised on flagstaffs at the field there had been a blue 


Officials of the four Gossett plants, left to right, are: 


Newton 
vice-presi - 
executive vice.- 
S. Frank Jones, secretary 
W. Wood, general manager. 


G. Hardie, general superintendent; A. Farmer, 
dent and assistant treasurer: S. H. Lander, 
president and assistant treasurer; 
and assistant treasurer; and 


a tribute 
to the employees who are pledged to put 10 per cent of 


T” flag fluttering at the main gate of the plant 


their pay into war bonds. 
Army and Navy officials at the ceremonies included Col 
onel D. G. Richart, commanding officer, Fort Oglethorpe; 
Fort Ogle. 
thorpe, who is also head of the new WAAC training cen- 
Public Relations Office. 
Lieutenant A. Sidney 
S. N. R., Office of Inspection of Naval Materials, 
Atlanta District. Lieutenant Lewis presented the employees’ 


pins. 


Colonel Hobart B. Brown. cavalry commandant. 
ter; Lieutenant George F: Crowell, 
Atlanta Quartermaster Depot, and 
Lewis. U. 


Peerless Woolen Mills was organized in 1905 and started 
operations in 1906, ]. L. Hutcheson being the principal. 
The mill started out by making jeans on machinery pur 
chased from the old Eclipse Woolen Mills of Louisville, 


Ky. 


The p slant was started out with 1 12 sets of cards and 200 


narrow looms: and about 150 


employees. The principal 
product at that time was Kentucky jeans, used mostly in 


making pants, the goods being sold mainly to wholesale dry 


goods houses and Southern pants manufacturing houses. 


from time to 
time. until now the plant has 56 sets of cards and 375 
looms of the most up-to-date type, operating 24 hours per 
day. 


Since that time additions have been made. 


The mill ts now operating practically 100 per cent on 
blankets and cloth for the U. S. Army. The principal 
products prior to the war were men’s suitings, overcoatings. 


sportswear and mackinaws for men's and bovs’ wear. 


Cone Mills 


The Army-Navy “E” award, highest rec ognition for sol. 
diers of the production front, was conferred upon Cone 
mills in colorful exercises May 14. 

Thousands of employees, members of the community and 
local citizens attended the exercises, which also attracted -a 
host of out-of-town dignitaries. The wheels of victory pro- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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0), the floor where cotton cards used to be assembled we are now producing 
mechanical-drive Turbines. 

This is only one of many conversions that have been made in our plant in further- 
ance of the war effort. These Turbines are used aboard ships and in Uncle Sam’s 
busy factories for the production of vital war goods. 


P. S. Steam Turbines are especially valuable in high octane gas refineries and 
synthetic rubber plants where reduction of fire hazard is imperative. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S.A. 
“CHARLOTTE, “ 
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DANVILLE, VA. 
Dan River Cotton Mills has béen settled, according to a 


A recent labor dispate at Riverside & 


representative of the conciliation service of the Department 
of Labor. 


St. PAuLs, N. C. 
boro has purchased Roberson Textiles. Inc.. 


Burlington Mills Corp. of Greens 
which has 32 

000 spindles and 30 looms, and added the mill to the Bur 
lington chain. O. G. Morehead will continue as manager 
of the unit. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA. 
Avondale Mills plants was conducted May 3-5. The three 


The annual spring inspection of 


day program began at Pell City, went to Birmingham, Syla 
cauga, Sycamore, LaFayette and Bevelle, where the various 
textile plants of the firm were inspected by the visiting 


guests. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—-Kilby Cotton Mills at Montgom 
ery and Alabama Cotton Mills at Speigner, both operated 
as part of the state penal system, are producing several mil 
lion yards of chambray cloth this year on contract to supply 
28 garment plants located in various states. The mill at 
Speigner was reopened after being closed for some time 


HALEYVILLE, ALA 
Inc., totaling 260, are participating in buying war bonds, 


All employees of Alabama Mills. 


with 11.5 per cent of the total payroll being deducted every 
week. Two employees are even having their entire salaries 


deducted for war bonds. For this record the Haleyville 


Division has been awarded a Minute Man flag and Treasury 


Department pennant. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C.—A. A. Shuford of Hickory, 
N. C., and associates have sold the Frieda Mfg. Co. to I. 
Rogosin of New York, who operates National Weaving 
Co. and Beaunit Mills, Inc., at Lowell, N. C. 


BAMBERG. S. C. 
ury Department certificate of award for 90 per cent of the 


Santee Mills recently received a Treas 


employees buying war bonds regularly. The award was pre- 
sented by W. P. Bowers, state collector of internal revenue 
and state war bond sales chairman. 

GOLDVILLE, S. C.—A bonus of $85,000 was distributed 
recently to all operatives of Joanna Textile Mills Co. who 
were with the firm continuously for six months or more 
during the fiscal year ended March 31. W. A. Moorhead, 
resident manager, stated that the bonus amounted to seven 
per cent on all wages earned during the year. The plant, 
which is engaged in the manufacture of window shade 


cloth. employs 1.100 peoples 


WHITNEL, N. C.—Control of Nelson Cotton Mill Co.. 
which Operates 12,320 spindles on combed and carded 
yarns, has been acquired by R. S. Dickson & Co., invest- 
ment banking firm of Charlotte. The purchase price was 
approximately $400,000. Operation of the two plants will 
continue under the direction of B. B. Hayes, secretary and 
treasurer, and R. Barton Hayes, general superintendent of 
the original firm. Arrangements have been completed to 
lease the properties to American Yarn & Processing Co. of 
Mt. Holly, N. C., also a Dickson interest, and production 
from Nelson Mills will be sold through the national sales 
organization maintained by the Mt. Holly concern. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1536 * GREENSBORO, N.C. Phone 2-3037 


tor HLL OUI Production 
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MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville. S.C. 


Samples On Request 


|| ABINGTON 
VACUUM CARD 
STRIPPING 


Increases production 
Conserves manpower 


Abington Vacuum Stripper as used 
on revolving flat card, strips 


cylinder and doffer. Safeguards quality 


In Modern Production 
With the Abington Vacuum 


System, stripping time is so re- rk S 
duced that there is a positive 
gain of 4% or more in cotton Ce rtified Climate 


carding production. One 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


worker customarily strips the 
equivalent of 675 cards once 
Waste Station for collecting flat per 8-hr. shift. And because 

strips, comber noil, etc. stripping is accomplished so 


is not a textile accessory. 


easily and quickly, it is often 


possible to use an extra strip- It is an integral part of modern 
ping per shift as added Prod- 
uct-quality Insurance. high speed textile operations. 


REQUEST STRIPPER CATALOG 


Used in 700 mills 
on cotton and wool itself in less than a year. 


It has been known to pay for 


Centrifugal Pump and Receiver 


ABIN GT ON Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. pie 
Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
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W. P. (Bud) Johnson has been promoted from overseer 
of wea ing to superintendent at Inman (S. C.) Mills. 


|. W. Reynolds of Spartanburg, S. C., has become assist- 
ant superintendent of Virginia Mfg. Co., Fork Shoals, S. C. 


T. B. Reynolds. former] superintendent of Be rryton 
(Ga.) Mulls. ts now superintendent of Oconee Textile Co.. 


Whitehall, Ga. 


A. D. Asbury, mechanical engineer with J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., has been elected to the Greenville (S. C.) city school 
board for two years. 


Warren R. Williams. president and treasurer of Sanford 
(N. CC.) Cotton Mills. was recently re-elected mayor of 
Sanford in the municipal balloting. 


Captain Wilham G. Ashmore of Greenville. S. C.. for- 
merly Southern editor of Textsle World. is now serving 


somewhere overseas in charge of a negro regiment. 


Robert L. Johnson, president of Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, has been elected a director of the Armstrong Cork 
Co., according to an announcement by H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
company president. 


A. W. Eichelberger, for the past two years superintend- 
ent of A, Q. Mills, Timmonsville, S. C., will leave that post 
lune 1 to become associated with the Cumberland, Md.. 
plant of Celanese Corp. of America. He had previously 
been employed by Celanese before working at Timmons. 


\ ille 


For his part in redesigning the crate which carries the tail 
fin of a bomb, effecting a tremendous saving in steel, 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander R. Davis of Charlotte. N. C.. and 
Washington, D. C., has received a distinguished service 
citation from the War Department. 

The citation, signed by Maj.-Gen. L. H. Campbell, chief 
of ordnance, calls attention to the fact 
that of the next one mlilion 500 pound 
bombs dropped on enemy territory a 
Saving of 5.790.000 pounds of steel 
will be effected through the new design 
of the bomb crate. 

Lieut.-Col. Davis was recently pro- 
moted to his present rank from the 
rank of major, assigned to the Army 
Ordnance Department 


He entered the 


Lieut.-Col. Davis 


SCTVICE a year apo. 
Prior to his entering active service Lieut.-Col. Davis was 
a member of the sales division of the Saco-Lowell Shops in 
Charlotte, of which his father. the late Rogers W. Davis, 
was Southern manager at the time of his death. 
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Earl Cartee has resigned as overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Ora Plant of Dover Mill Co.. Shelby, N. C., to 
accept the position of general overseer of carding at Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. Irving Bullard, president of E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
has taken office as a new member of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
City Council. J. A. Baker, cotton broker, was re-elected as 
a council member in the recent elections. 


L. E. Holler of High Shoals, N. C., is now overseer of 
the cloth room at Locke Cotton Mills. Concord. N.C. F. J. 
Little of Davidson, N. C., is now master mechanic and W. 
H. Hearne is now night superintendent. 


). W. Skipper of Dallas, N. C., well-known through the 
Carolinas in the engineering, erecting and overhauling of 
textile machinery, has accepted a position as night superin- 
tendent at Hyde Park Mills, Inc., Covington, Tenn. 


W. J. Pharr, vic e-president and treasurer of Stowe Mills. 
Inc., has been elected unanimously as mayor of McAden- 
ville, N. C. Town commissioners elected were J. T. How- 
ell, mill superintendent, Marshall Rhyne, assistant superin- 
tendent, and George Costner, overseer. 


Walter L. Hudson of Columbus. Ga.. has been placed in 
charge of the Victor Ring Traveler Co. territory, which in- 
cludes Georgia, Alabama, Oklahoma, Arkansas. Louisiana, 
Tennessee and Texas. succeeding the late B. F. Barnes, Jr. 
He ts also in charge of the Atlanta stockroom. 


Charles A. Harris was named vice-president of Marion 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co. at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. He was formerly sec retary of the firm and has 
been in its employ for some 20 years. Terry A. Moore, 
formerly of Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C., was 
elected secretary. 


Durton Frierson, vice-president of Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has been named chairman of a 
new post-war planning committee of the Chattanooga Man- 
ufacturers Association. He is also a member of a commit- 
tee for economic development named by the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce for post-war planning. 


A citation reading that he repeatedly moved in advance 
of his troops . . . his courageous leadership was responsible 
in a large part for the successful attainment of an important 
objective” was read April 5 when General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur presented the Distinguished Service Cross to Lieu- 
tenant Claude E. Clark, Jr., son of the former general over- 
seer of spinning at Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. As reported previously, Lieutenant Clark is 
a graduate of the Textile School at North Carolina State 
( ollege, Raleigh. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houcHton 


resentativ 


JAMES €. TAYLOR WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 93-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253. SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


"You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
They are Rugged, Accurate, eee 
Write—Phone—Wire 


W AK 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


: a Top production in the textile industry requires top 

| TEXTILE USES / equipment. PRECISION BOBBINS are accurate, 

a ea uniform, made to meet exactly your requirements. 
+ 47 QUALITY ‘S Precision Bobbins Are Made By 

© UNIFORMITY 


SERVICE ~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE 


1 CLINTON COMPANY 


LINTON. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
= NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
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Depreciation Reserve Fund 


The Draper Corporation ts rendering a real service 
to the textile industry through the advertisements 
it is publishing, and the work its representatives are 
doing, in getting mill corporations to set up a depre- 
ciation reserve fund in cash and hold it intact for the 
purchase of textile machinery after the war. 

One mill manager, writing the Draper Corpora- 
tion, said: 


| am very much interested in your current advertisements 
in which you advise mills to set aside a part of their earn- 
ings in a cash reserve. 

[ am sending you herewith a copy of our statement for 
the fiscal year, ended December 31, 1942, in which we have 
done just what is suggested. 

Instead of leaving the funds appropriated for deprecia- 
tion in the quick assets, you will notice that we have segre- 
gated the amount and have deposited it in a separate bank 
account, 

As a matter of fact, since the year end we have apprope 
ated an additional $20.000 so that we now have a fund of 
$80,000 all applying to the year 1942. We further expect 
to use the post-war excess profits tax credit for the rehabili- 
tation of the plant. 


On the balance sheet of that mill there are two 
separate items— 

Less reserve for depreciation, $911,611.17. 

Depreciation reserve fund—cash in bank, $80.- 
OOO. 

That means that when the war ends, which may be 
earlier than is generally expected, the mill will 
have in cash and ready for the immediate purchase 
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of new equipment $80,000 plus the amount it adds 
between now and the end of the war. 


Many mills do not realize the extent to which their 
machinery is being worn by operating three shifts 
under high pressure, and while forced to use, upon 
the third shift, many incompetent employees. 

We were recently in a mill office where account- 
ants were trying to determine whether or not, if the 
mill took into account the additional wear upon ma- 
chinery and the fact that it was seldom fully 
manned, the third shift was resulting in a profit or 
an actual loss to the company. 


The manager was mindful of his obligation té the 
war effort and the request of the Government for a 
greater output of cotton. goods, but he was also 
mindful of the arbitrary and grossly unfair position 
of the Government in refusing to allow for an ade- 
quate depreciation to cover the damage to the ma- 
chinery under third shift conditions. 

All textile manufacturers know that third shift 
wear upon machinery is greater than that of either 
the first or second shift, in fact, many contend that it 
is equal to the total wear during the first two shifts, 
but the Government, while urging a great increase 
in production, is unwilling to allow depreciation de- 
ductions which will justify third shift operations. 

When the war ends, textile machinery will be 
found to be badly worn. If mills are going to be 
able to compete during the depression period, they 
will need the best new machinery which can be pur- 
chased. 

The Draper Corporation and other machinery 
builders who are urging mills to set up depreciation 
reserve funds in cash are giving them excellent ad- 
VICE. 


No Certainty About Research 


We listened, during the recent meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association at At- 
lanta, Ga., to a prominent cotton manufacturer while 
he earnestly discussed the need for research in the 
cotton textile industry. 

We thoroughly agree with him that the paper and 
other industries have benefited greatly from research, 
and are convinced that the textile industry could 
receive similar benefits from a practical research pro- 
gram. However, we do not believe that the appro- 
priation of huge sums of money for this purpose will 
in itself insure that those benefits will be obtained. 

In our opinion the results will depend upon the 
ability of the men who are to be financed in this 
work and the methods they use, and these men 
should be selected with the greatest possible care. 

We would like to be confident but we cannot 
conclude that because the pulp and paper industry 
succeeded with its research and profited creatly 
thereby, we can definitely and positively obtain large 
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returns from money spent for research in the cotton 


textile industry. 


some years ago we spent most of one afternoon at 
a textile institute at Manchester. England, which 
had persistently and for years spent large sums upon 
cotton textile research of a highly technical nature 


but had conducted few tests within the mills. 


Over and over we asked them to describe some 


actual benefit which the cotton mills of England had 

received as the result of the research which they had 
conducted, but we never obtained a satisfactory an- 
SWecr. 

They spoke with pride about research on the cellu- 
lose contents of textiles fibers and similar technical 
questions but every time we asked them to describe 
some tangible benefit which cotton mills had received 
as the result of their research. they directed the con- 
versation to other subjects. 

The greatest field for research has been in medi- 
cine, and wonderful results have been obtained. The 
development of the sulphur drugs is a splendid ex- 
ample of such research. 

More money has, however, been spent on. cancer 
research than any other subject connected with med. 
icine or health and yet no cure has been found. 

This is one w ay Of saying that research can be con- 
ducted without obtaining satisfac tory results and that 
no one Can assume that because research upon one 
problem or one substance resulted in material gains, 
equal gains can definitely be expected when research 
is directed to other problems or to other substances. 

About two years ago the Textile Foundation of 
Washington, D. C., allotted to the Southern Textile 
Association the sum of $5.000 per year for textile 
research. It was decided to direct efforts toward im- 
proving the operation of cotton mills. 

Fortunately the need of more goods for war pur- 
poses had caused some mills to increase the speed of 
their card cylinders from 165 to 190 or 200 and mill 
managers were wondering what effect the increased 
speed would have upon the quality of the yarns and 
their breaking strength. 

G. H. Dunlap, who had been employed by the 
Southern Textile Association. set up tests in many 
mills and those tests showed that yarns produced 
with high speed card cylinders were as strong as 
those produced with lower speeds. 

That was an Opportune piece of research and it is 
conservatively estimated that the increase in produc- 
tion benefited Southern cotton mills to the extent of 
at least $500,000. One manufacturer has stated in 
writing that his mill benefited to the extent of at 
least $40,000. 

_ We do not wish to throw cold water upon any 
form of research in the cotton textile industry but we 
are not certain that there will be an adequate return 
upon any and all funds spent for textile research and 


are afraid that some may be disappointed with re- 
sults obtained. 
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We do know that the immense rayon and nylon 
industries are the result of research. most of which 
was conducted in laboratories, and we are convinced 
that through research further progress will come. 

We very definitely feel that the most certain field 
tor cotton textile research, if it is to be measured by 
results, is within the cotton mills and that it should 
take the form of tests to determine the best operation 
of textile equipment. 

Maybe the more highly technical forms of research 
and the laboratory may produce results which will 
justify large expenditures by the cotton textile indus- 
try, and we certainly hope so, but up to the present 
time we have seen no results which have given us 
unlimited confidence that results can be obtained. 


Reducing Absenteeism 


Here are Office of War Information recommenda- 
tions for reducing absenteeism by attac king its 
causes, based on a survey of 18 war plants and 100 
workers in each plant: 

Fact-finding machinery should be: established in 
each plant to discover causes of absenteeism. 

2. Support and confidence of workers should be 
sought to carry Out phases of the program. 

3. Ease the burdens on working wives and moth- 
ers by extending shopping and other hours and pro- 
viding child-care facilities. 


i. Improve bad plant conditions, such as poor 
heating, inadequate locker and wash-room facilities. 
slow and insufficient medical attention for accidents. 

5. Safety rules and full-time use of safety devices 
are important. 


6. Help workers adjust themselves to new jobs 
and communities by bettering in-plant training, and 
providing adequate housing, transportation and rec- 
reation. Management needs to convince employees 
that it is all-out for production and does not discrim- 
inate in promotion and up- grading. 

7. Prevention and remedy are better than punish- 


ment. 


Madame Perkins Says 


Secretary of Labor Perkins has issued a statement 
evidently intended to help John L. Lewis get part of 
the wage advance which was refused his coal miners 
by the War Labor Board. 

Madame Perkins said: 


I never knew a labor dispute that wasn't settled by com- 
promise and certainly I would say that that is applicable to 
the coal mine situation. 


If she is right any group of employees can get a 
raise in pay at any time they desire it. 

All they have to do is to ask for several times the 
advance they expect to obtain and then compromise 
for the amount they really desire. 
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STEEL FOR 
PERFECT SHIPPING 


Your shipments are “Bound to Get There” 
when protected with Acme Bale Ties and 
Steelstrap. Applied with fast-operating Acme 
strapping equipment, these Acme reinforcing 
procedures help to keep up with the rush war- 


time requirements. 


The clean finish and smooth edges of Acme 
Bale Ties and Steelstrap eliminate the possi- 
bility of damage. Furnished in all widths and 
gauges . . . in continuous-length coils and in 
cut lengths. Acme tools and accessories are 


available for every need. The Acme No. 9 


Sealer, for instance, is preferred by many mill- 


men. Light in weight, this heavy-duty bale seal- 


ing tool permits a stronger joint with less effort. 


CHICAGO 


With carton packs, many mills employ Acme 


Steelstrappers one piece, magazine sedl-fed 
strapping tools which do the job faster and 
easier. Acme Bale Ties and Steelstrap meet all 


Federal Strapping Specifications. Write today 


for all the facts. 


Featuring Radio's Name sa 


RA 
New York City 


Wash., D. C. 


Other MARIA K 
HOTEL EDISON. 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, 


Cartons, too, are often classed as bales when steel- 
strapped, which also serves as a means of closure 
and reinforcement against damage and pilferage. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ilinols 
Atianta, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W. * Beston, 146 Summer Street 
New York, 103 Park Ave. - Philadelphia, 201 Lafayette Bidg. 
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Turning Minus Products Into Plus 


By GEORGE BROUN 
PART THREE 


FENHE viscose process has proven to be the large volume 
| producer of artificial fibers and its discovery is credited 
to the investigation of the English scientists, Cross, Bevan 
and. Beadle. 

Through the engineering and manufacturing ability of 


Stearn. the viscose discoveries of Cross, Bevan and Beadle 


were put into operation around 1899-1900. 

The viscose process is a much more complicated process 
than either the nitrocellulose or cuprammonium processes 
and the development of this process, while helped greatly 
by knowledge gained from the manufacturing ideas used 
in these two older processes, required many years of intense 
collaboration between the chemists and plant engineers. 

The discoverers of the viscose process based their patent 
able ideas on the dissolving (mercerizing) of purified cel- 
lulosic material by a strong caustic soda solution, then treat 
ing the alkali cellulose solution with a given amount of 
carbon bisulfide thus creating the xanthation operation. 

At this point, the leaders in improving and developing 
this viscose process were stopped short of success until they 
accidentally discovered that by proper ageing of this treated 
alkali cellulose from the xanthation process, they were then 
able to produce a more uniform fiber. 


Topham’s Spinning Pot 


The second important step in the development of the 
viscose process was the invention by Topham of the cen- 
trifugal spinning pot whereby the precipitated viscose fiber 
is laid inside the pot and due to the centrifugal action of 
the pot, the fiber ‘lies against the side and forms a yarn 
cake. With the working out of these two major manufac- 
turing developments, the viscose process rapidly torged 
ahead and was able to produce a more uniform low cost 
artificial fiber than any other process. 

This pioneer English company, later known as Courtalds, 
then gained control of the viscose company in this country. 
Since the beginning of World War II the control of Amer 
ican Viscose Corp. has passed under American ownership 
and direction. 


A very large percentage of all rayon made is produced 


by the viscose process, which is now simplified, and these 
are some of the chief refinements in the process. One of 


the refinements in the processing of rayon is the great prog: 


* American i) stuff Report 


lextile Piber 
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ress made in the control of delustering or pigmenting v1 


cose rayon, as well as acetate rayon. The original rayon 
yarns were very bright and lustrous and naturally as soon 
as the rayon manufacturers had worked out the manufactur 
ing process to their satisfaction, they sought means and 
methods to make yarns with reduced luster, approximating 
that of a pure silk fiber and yarn. 

The various rayon companies devised means and methods 
to measure the reduction of the luster through the eftect of 
delustering materials on the rayon fibers. The reduction of 
the luster required a detailed study of light reflection and 
diffusion on the surface of rayon fibers. 

During the initial stage of delustering development of 
bright rayons, the dyeing and finishing plants finished these 
rayon fabrics by precipitating some type of metallic salt on 
the surface of the goods. The dyers and finishers found out 
this was only a temporary finish and usually gave an un 
desirable crunchy and harsh “hand” to the finished goods. 

Rayon yarn plants started incorporating waxes and pe- 
troleum oils in with the rayon spinning solutions and thus 
incorporated the delusterant within the rayon yarn, not on 
the surface. 

After many years ol experimentation, it was found that 
the w&xes and petroleum compounds hindered the progress 
of improving the dyeing and finishing operations; so it was 
then that metallic (inorganic) pigments were brought into 


use as delusterants. The most widely known and used tin 


Organic pigment ts titanium dioxide and it ts incorporated 


These enlarged sections show the difference in structure and 

appearance between a surgical suture of nylon monofilament 

(top), and ones of silk. Smooth, solid nylon is stronger and 

less irritating than silk to the body’s tissues. Millions of feet 

that formerly went into tennis racquet strings and fishing 

leaders now replace silk in sutures for the Army, Navy, civil- 
ians and Lend-Lease shipments. 
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When you leave 
OT Atlanta ... tell the home 


folks —and your Secretary—that you can 
be reached at the Atlanta Biltmore — the 
preferred hotel for those on business, or 
pleasure, or both. You'll find it the next 
best place to home—convenient to every- 
thing, yet comfortably quiet—clean, mod- 
ern appointments, and unsurpassed service 
—that’s why it is called “The South's 
Supreme Hotel.” Make your reservation 
now! Rates from $3.00. 


BrLTMorRE 


SOUTH'S SU HOTEL” 


High Grade 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


The DAVID BROWN CO. 


Lawrence. Massachusetts 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Raiph Gossett and Wm, J. Moore 
Belton C. Plowden 
Russell A. Singleton & Sons 

Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
James Supply Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford 
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into the spinning solutions and spun, thus incorporating 
within the fiber the pigmentaing agent. 


There are various degrees of pigmentation from medium 
to very low or much lower than pure silk which was even 
delustered to follow the trend of fashion started by the 
delustering of rayons. 


Some of the large producers of viscose process rayon are: 
E. I. duPont de Nemours, American Viscose Corp., Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., North American Rayon Corp., Industrial 
Rayon Corp., American Enka Corp. 


In the United States, the term rayon was selected to 
identify synthetic fiber produced through manufacturing 
processes, though other countries still use the dubious nom 
enslature artificial silk. Germany identified these fibers un 
der the term Glanzstoff. 


Nylon—Protein-Like Synthetic Fiber 


The discovery and development of nylon, a yarn spun from 
a polyamide, by the DuPont research chemists is recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding chemical achievements of 
our present remarkable age of chemical development. Quot 
ing from an interesting talk delivered by Dr. G. P. Hoff 
before the American Chemicahk Society in 1941, the general 
physical properties of nylon may be synopsized as follows: 


‘Nylon is the generic name for all synthefic fiber-form- 
ing polymeric amides having a protein-like chemical struc 
ture, derivable from coal, air and water or other substances 
and characterized by extreme toughness and strength. Struc 
turally nylon may be related to the natural proteins such as 
silk and wool. 


In a test where yarn samples were stretched four per 
cent, held for 100 seconds and measured 60 seconds ‘after 
the load was released, nylon showed 100 per cent recovery 
in comparison to 50 for natural silk, 50 for acetate rayon, 
iO for cordura (high tenacity) rayon and 30 for ordinary 
viscose rayon. These fibers are also campared in respect to 
wet and dry strength and water absorption at 60 per cent 
relative humidity. 


The melt-extruded 
hlaments as originally produced are capable of easy orienta 
tion through stretching with relatively little force required 
to accomplish a fourfold increase in length. The new 
length and proportionately reduced diameter are essentially 
permanent. The oriented yarn is strong, elastic and tough 


“Nylon is known to be crystalline. 


It is notable for its ability to take a permanent set through 
simple treatments with boiling water or steam. Nylon yarn 
and fabrics are practically nonflammable. Nylon is physi 
ologically inert and has found use in the form of surgical 
sutures. It is resistant to enzymes, mildew, molds and 
moths.” 


As to the.chemical, dyeing, and wet processing propertie 
of nylon, it possesses distinct properties as compared wit! 
acetate, viscose and cuprammonium rayons as well as the 
natural fibers, silk and wool to which nylon is chemically 
alike. | 

According to P. H. Stott, nylon possesses the following 
chemical properties of interest and value for textile proc 
essing, dyeing and finishing: 


Reducing agents show.no effect on nylon fiber. 
Oxidizing agents as a whole show no damaging effec 
on nylon fiber. 
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Sodium hypochlorite bleaches nylon partially, not 
fully. 


Sodium and hydrogen peroxide show similar bleaching 
action as hypochlorite except that the peroxide 
bleach is usually carried out at raised temperature, 
while hypochlorites are run cold. 


Potassium permanganate possesses the highest bleach- 
ing action on nylon. All acids in concentration up 
to five per cent in cold solution show no effect on 
nylon while hot solutions cause hydrolysis of nylon 
fiber. 


Concentrated formic acid dissolves nylon, while acetic 
acid possesses no dissolving ‘or swelling action on 


nylon fiber. 


Nylon is highly resistant to alkali, as tests have shown 
that when treated with a five or ten per cent caustic 
solution, there is not over a five per cent loss in 
strength. 


The dyeing and finishing properties of nylon are distinct 
as experimental and plant work has shown its dyeing prop- 
erties are different from practically all synthetic fibers ex- 
cept acetate rayon. Nylon may be dyed with many of the 
acetate colors and a very interesting point is that many of 
the acetate colors give greatly improved dyeing value and 
fastness when dyed on nylon as compared to acetate. 

At the present, nylon hose and other fabrics are processed 
and dyed chiefly with selected acetate colors: though in the 
future a special range of colors prepared for nylon fibers 
may be offered the dyers and finishers. 


Spartanburg County To Fete Textiles 


A “Textiles Go To War’ celebration will be held Ma, 
29, 30 and 31 by Spartanburg ¢ ounty, S. C. The three-day 
event will be climaxed the night of May 31 with an ad 
dress, carried over a nationwide radio hookup, by Justice 
James F. Brynes, national director of economic stabilization. 
Justice Byrnes was practicing law in Spartanburg when he 
was elected to the U. S. Senate. from which post he went 
to the U. S. Supreme Court, only to resign to take the sta 
bilization appointment. 

From the Fields to the Front’’ will be the theme of the 
observance which will do honor to the 20.000-odd textile 
workers in plants of this county. Spartanburg ranks among 
the leaders. 

A military display from the Army Quartermaster Corps 
of pieces of equipment and supplies made from cotton fab 
rics produced in the county, participation of parachute 
troops, a novel parade of cotton, a novel parade of cotton, 
a beauty pageant among textile employees and other fea 
tures crowd the three-day program. 

Several nationwide broadcasts are being sought and the 
Vox Pop program has been tentatively scheduled to orig! 
nate from Spartanburg during the observance. 

Invitations have gone out to all the governors of the 
governors of South 


Maybank, Robert A. 


cotton-growing states. Four former 


Carolina—U. S. Senator Burnet R. 


Cooper, district judge of Puerto Rico; Martin F. Ansel of 


Greenville, and R. M. Jefferies of Walterboro—and 
present governor, Olin D. Johnston, a resident of Spartan 


burg, are expected. 


the 


@ Helps separate long fibres from short 


@ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


é 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 
by static electricity 


@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 


Conditioner 
for 


Pe 


@ Safeguards health, insures better 
working conditions by preventing 


Dust and Fly 4 
Textile Fibres 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
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New Permanent Cellulose Finish Produced 
By Hart Products Co. 


The Hart Products Co. announces Kopan, a permanent 
cellulose finish. This new product ts a major development 
in modern fabric finishing. It ts suitable for sheets, dam 
asks, shirtings and many types of knitted and woven fab 
rics. Imparts to each fiber a permanent coating which adds 
to durability, strength and appearance. Among the many 
advantages claimed for Kopan are included 

Excellent shrinkage control—minimizes shrinking and 
stretching in laundering and dry cleaning. An active aid to 
sanforizing. 

Inc reased tensile strength fabrics are more resistant to 
abrasion and wear. 

Even penetration produces a clean. smooth surtace 
Spreads evenly with pigment colors, providing uniform and 
cleat shades. 

Eliminates slippage—anchors each thread, thus minimiz 
ing fraying and dtsplacement 


Wide appli ation 


vide a great vraiety of. desired finishes with the required 


available several viscosities to pro 
hand and appearance 

An excellent binder—works perfectly with fillers, pig 
ments and weighting compounds 

Easy to use—may be applied betore boil-oft, during mer 
cerization, bfore or after dyeing or bleaching—or as final 
finish. 

Economical low cost helps meet production standards. 
No special machinery required 

Kopan is a natural outgrowth of the successful use of 
Permalon for military fabrics. Millions of yards of mos 
quito and head nettings for use by our armed forces have 
been processed with Permalon Kopan possesses all the 
advantages of Permalon plus a flexibility of formula which 
permits extensive variations for civilian uses and Specht 
fabrics. 


Kopan 


The versatility of Kopan is constantly widening its field 


Only ninest quality cellulose is used in making 


UNIFORMITY BEGINS AT THE BEGINNING 


No limits on the 
width, length, thickness 
or punching. Our experts 
will gladly arrange tests. 


With industry setting its sights at ever 
higher production levels, controlled uni- 
formity is absolutely necessary. 

TEXTORIC, the synthetic loom strap- 
ping, brings precision uniformity to its job, 
thus eliminating one variable factor in loom 
operation. 

Using no critical materials, TEXTORIC 
affords a dependable supply. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


The technical staff of the Hart Products 


Corp will co-operate with manufacturers and processors 


of application 


who wish to develop a Kopan formula tor their special 


needs. 


Use of Ethyl Cellulose Restricted 


Use of ethyl cellulose except on specific authorization of 
the War Production Board has been restricted through issu- 
ance by WPB of General Preference Order M-175 as 
amended, effective May 10. Ethyl cellulose is used tin lac- 


quers, coated té xtiles and plastic S. 


The amended order eliminates the general 50-pound ex- 
emption for small orders and substitutes a general ten- 
pound exemption and an exemption of 50 pounds in the 


case of acceptance or use for experimental purposes. 


Use of standard chemicals allocation forms PD-600 and 
PD-501 by applicants for authorization to deliver. accept 


delivery ot or use ethy! cellulose 1s provided. 


The amended order also provides that ethyl cellulose 
allocated for inventory may not be used except as specifi- 
cally authorized or directed in writing by WPB. Ethyl cel- 
lulose allocated to fill anticipated orders for specified pri- 
mary products and product end uses may not be converted 
into primary products with the product end uses specified. 

Ethyl cellulose allocated to fill an order on hand which ts 
subsequently cancelled prior to. the conversion of such ethy! 
cellulose into a primary product—and ethyl cellulose allo- 
cated to fill anticipated orders which fail to materialize 
shall revert to inventory as though originally allocated 
therefor. 


A manufacturer who uses ethyl cellulose in any product 
and who ts required to obtain specific written authorization 
from WPB to receive or use such ethyl cellulose shall not 
accept or fill an order for such product unless the person 
placing the order, at or prior to the time of placing the 
order, shall have filed a certificate specifying the ultimate 
use to which such product is to be put. 


. 619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Cotton and Rayon Converter-Jobbers 
Warned By OPA 


Converter-jobbers who job larger percentages of. cotton 
and rayon finished piece goods than the percentages author- 
ized by OPA do so “at their own peril, the Office of Price 
Administration asserted recently. 

Order No. 8 under Maximum Price Regulation No. 127, 
issued March 13, 1943, specifies for some 400 individual 
converters of piece goods, who also had carried on a job- 
bing business, the exact percentage of jobbing sales on 
which they are permitted to take a mark-up in relation to 
their total transactions. These individual percentage figures 
apply to the period between July 1, 1942, and June 30, 
1943, and to each 12-month period thereafter. They are 
based on each converters transactions over a three-year 
period prior to January 1, 1942. 

Regulation 127 prohibits a converter from charging a 
? mark-up on jobbed goods until he has complied with cer- 
de tain requirements set forth in the regulation. Such restric- 
tions were embodied in the regulation for the purpose of 
preventing an excessive handling of goods in a scarcity 
¢ market and the resultant unwarranted mark-ups on second- 
hand sales of goods. The OPA policy allows a jobber who 
has previously acted in the capacity of a jobber in a com- 
petitive market and who has complied with other require- 
ments to continue such operations on the basis of the past 
record. 

Reports have reached OPA that some converters of fin- 
ished piece goods who also act as jobbers have disregarded 


the percentage allotments of jobbing sales they make in re 


lationship to their total transactions. The situation is re 
portedly due to unfounded rumors circulating in the con. 
verting trade that the stipulated limitations on jobbing sales 
soon will be relaxed or revoked. 

OPA denied that it has any intention of taking such a 
tion and stated that ‘any move to disregard this limitation 
must be condemned as inflationary in effect. Such persons 
act at their own peril since they are subject to the penalty 


provisions of the Emergency Price Control Act,’ OPA said. 


Pillow Case Loom Conversion Discussed 


The conversion of certain available cotton pillow case 
looms to the production of some material suitable for Army 
raincoats was discussed at a meeting of the Bed Sheet In- 
dustry Advisory Committee and Government officials re 
cently. J. M. chief of the carded gray goods 
section of the Cotton Branch, Textile, ¢ lothing and Leather 
Division, WPB, presided. 

Requirements of the military were presented by member: 
of the Quartermaster Corp, to the committee and a discus. 
sion of the number and types of looms, in relation the 
needed gray, 


Mitherow. 


bleached and finished material ensued. No 
final conclusions or arrangements for immediate conversion 
were made, as the meeting was entirely exploratory in na- 
ture. 

It was made clear, however, that if a program is finally 
adopted, it will apply only partially to looms now engaged 
in production of pillow cases. 


THAT EXTRA SOMETHING IN STALEY STARCHES 
IS THE RESULT OF STALEY EXPERIENCE 


Complete line of UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED 


TEXTILE STARCHES 
100% LABORATORY CONTROLLED ... 


TODAY AS IN WORLD WAR 1 «x 


CORN AND 


SERVING THE TEXTILE 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY DEPENDABILITY 


INDUSTRY 


ILLINOIS 


SOY BEAN 
PROOUCTS 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, 
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In action Uncle Sam's “PT” boats clip the waves 
at 70 miles per hour. If their ignition systems fail 
— they're dead ducks! 


To assure trouble-free timing, ignition systems 
are insulated with phenolic resins — the best 
non-conductor yet devised. And that’s where 
pure caustic soda is mighty important — as a 
vital processing agent in the synthesis of phenol 
by sulfonation. 


Mathieson Caustic Soda finds other important 
war uses in the manufacture of smokeless pow- 
der, rayon cargo ‘chutes. . . in reclaiming rub- 
ber . . . and in refining lubricants and high 
octane gasoline for America’s tanks and war- 
planes. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS [inc.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Southern District Sales Office: 
Liberty Life Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


In recent messages we have featured 
our ENDLESS CARD BELTS. Now we 
wish 


To Remind You 


that we also manufacture 


CONE BELTS FOR ROVING FRAMES 
PICKER EVENER BELTS 
UNIVERSAL AND FOSTER WINDER BELTS 


SACO-LOWELL AIR AND CONTINUOUS 
STRIPPER BELTS 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY BELTS 
AIR COMPRESSOR BELTS 


CERTAIN BELTS FOR BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


Globe Woven Belting Co. 
1396-1398 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Representative 


WILLIAM A. PRINCE, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
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Shortage of Workers Acute in Scottish 
Textile Industry 


The difficulties being met by spinning, silk and textile 
firms in Scotland in staffing their works is growing weekly 
more acute and promises to be a mayor factor in the con- 
tinuation of the output by such works. 


The position is particularly acute in the west of Scotland 
where a very large amount of the clothing prepared is for 
military requirements and where spinning mills supply a 
vast area and a considerable percentage of Scottish and ex- 
pert requirements. 


In Paisley, center of the spinning and thread-making in- 
dustry in Scotland, the shortage has become so difficult that 
work in the factories of J. and P. Coats has been placed on 
the same category as royal ordnance factory work, and vol- 
unteer workers are being called to help in the emergency. 


An operative, after 44 years of service, once retired, 
has returned to do part time work while still another, a 
pensioner of the firm and mother of five children, is back 
doing full time work. 


The problem is being met in other cases, and particularly 
by one silk throwing firm to establish training centers where 
workers are trained for their job and paid while training. 


The major difficulty facing the Scottish plants in this war- 
time period is that labor being so much in demand, there 
is a very greatly decreased readiness to enter the silk or 
other textile trades while high wages in other industries 
and particularly in the armament wages plus the glamour 
of the services, are drawing off potential workers in the 
textile industry. 

The experiences quoted above and the known dislike of 
young girls to enter the industry point to a very grave post- 
war shortage of trained labor in the silk, rayon and textile 
industries and the necessity to meet it by a bold policy of 
training. 

A start to such a system has been made in Edinburgh 
where recently the Scottish section of the Textile Institute 
heard reports of the Leeds conference of the Woolen In- 
dustries Research Association and the Manchester meeting 
of the Cotton Board. Dr. A. W. Stevenson reported that 
both meetings enthusiastically welcomed the starting of 
more developed schemes for the recruitment and training 


of entrants into the textile industries. 


Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued from Page 24) 


the solid type. The pattern ts complete on 12 threads and 
four picks. 
Fig. 143 illwstratés the regular — 
5 4 


-twill weave. 


Fig. 144 illustrates the 20 degree twill derived from this 
weave. The weave not being divisible by three, the full 
number of picks are required as for the 45 degree twill. 


15 Degree Grading 


Fifteen degree grading twills are constructed by using 
every fourth pick of a regular 45 degree twill. When the 
picks in the twill are divisible by four, only one-fourth the 
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number of picks are required in the 15 degree twill. When | 
the regular twill repeats on an even number of threads but 


is not divisible by four, the 15 degree twill will be com UNTIRING 
plete on on half the number of pic ks. When the regular PRECISION TOUCH 


twill repeats on an uneven number of pic ks. the full num 
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ber of picks will be required as for the 45 degree twill 


The following examples will illustrates the difterent con 


structions: 
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Fig. 145 illustrates the re gular twill weave. 
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) Ready to work 168 
hours a week... and 

thee_ last knot tied is 

———— as good as the first. 
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Fig. 146 illustrates the same weave having every fourth 


| 
| 


pick in difterent type. 


Fig. 147 illustrates the 15 degree twill derived by using 


the solid type. The pattern 1s complete on 20 threads and 


ive pic ks. 


| Ties a weaver's knot and 
lig. 148 illustrates the regular twill weave. 
clips the ends— quicker, 


easier, better. 


lig. 149 illustrates the 15 degree twill derived from this 


weave. The weave being on an even number of picks, but 
not divisible by four, only half the number of picks are 


Saves time, energy and 


required for the repeat of reclining twill. SSS: seconds. 
6 1 ———— : 
Serviced by a perfected 
Fig. 150 illustrates the regular twill weave. 
system of parts, repairs 


and rentals. 


— 
— 
eer 
~ : ¢ only Boyce Service 


Fig. 151 illustrates the 15 degree twill derived from this 
weave. The weave being on an uneven number of picks, DIVISION OF 
B. CARTER, INC. 


the full number of picks are required for the repeat of che 


reclining twill. a GASTONIA, N. > 
Fig. 152. which shows two repe 7 de 
eats. illustrates a 2 G 
| SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
) ) 
| 7 | «sn | R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
gree twill, the foundation weave being a - twill, Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
ae PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Being on an even number of picks, only five picks are re- , 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


quired for a full repeat of the pattern. | 
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COLE 


TANKS 
VATS 


Siainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ESTABLISH E 4 


W. R. Godfrey Is Japanese Prisoner 


W. R. Godfrey, who was with Barber-Colman Co. for 
many years and later with Abbott Machine Co.. was re 
ported missing in action May 7, 1942, but according to a 


recent report is a prisoner of the Japanese. 


Fibrous Glass Textiles Are Now 
Under Allocation 


Prospects that the armed forces will be able to meet new, 
growing and critical needs through the use of fibrous glass 
textiles, and combinations of fibrous glass textiles with 
other materials have been enhanced by issuance of Conser- 
vation Order M-282 placing fibrous glass textiles under 
allocation, effective April 1, 1943, the Cork, Asbestos and 
Fibrous Glass Division of the War Production Board stated 
recently. 

During the past three years there has been at least a four- 
fold increase in the production of fibrous glass textiles, 


according to Fred W. Gardner, director of the division. 
The addition of large numbers of women workers, expan- 
sion of facilities and study directed to the speeding up of 
production processes is expected to effect a further material 
growth in output in 1943. 

The allocation order makes it possible to direct increas- 
ing production into lines most vital to the prosecution of 
the war. In addition to numerous current war uses of 
fibrous glass textiles, research is being conducted to adapt 
them to meet needs of the armed forces for fabrics possess- 
ing a hitherto unobtainable degree of heat resistance, and 
for lighter weight, stronger structural materials. 

Glass fibers able to withstand temperatures of 2,000° F. 
and with a tensile strength of 1,000,000 pounds per square 
inch have been produced experimentally. Means have been 
found to utilize the high tensile strength of the fibers to 
produce structural materials having an unusually high 
strength-weight ratio. 

Uses of fibrous glass textiles by the Army or Navy in- 
clude glass cloth for parachute flare shades and insulation 
for electrical equipment in planes, tanks and ship propul- 
Use by the Navy of glass 
cloth backed by boards composed of compressed glass fibers 


sion machinery and deck motors. 


has saved millions of pounds of aluminum formerly re- 
quired for interior sheathing in fighting ships and auxiliary 
vessels. 


MILL STARCH 


“Tbe Weaver) 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Regular Work Schedules Requested 


Full-time regular schedules of work in essential war in- 
dustries over the May 30-31 and july 4-5 week-ends have 
been asked by War Production Board Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson in a statement urging that wherever feasible the 
traditional civic observances of Memorial Day and Inde- 
pean e Day should be held on Sunday. 

‘The capture of Bizerte and Tunis shows that the weight 
of United Nations’ total war effort is bringing magnificent 
results on the field of battle. W 
to take full advantage of the victories that the fighting men 


e must work all the harder 


of our country and our Allies are winning,” he said. 


By having the usual civjc celebrations of May 30 and 
July 4 on Sunday, we can keep production at higher levels 
than if the observances of these historic holidays are held 
on Mondays,” Mr. Nelson declared. 


This recommendation is aimed at attaining full produc- 


tion of essential war goods, was pointed out, and does 
not involve questions of compensation in plac es where Sun- 
day holidays are regularly observed on Monday. Mr. Nel- 
son explained that policies as to holiday compensation are 


set forth in the President Executive Order 9240 


“Our goal is simply to assure maximum production of 
sorely needed munitions. For this purpose, Mr. Nelson 
concluded, “I strongly urge that factories engaged in mak- 
ing essential war goods maintain their full-time regular 
schedules of production on May 30 and 31 and July 4 


and 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers To Hold 
Meeting May 18 in Atlanta 


Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia will take place at the Athletic Club 
in Atlanta May 


Forbes. executive vice president 


The 43rd annual meeting of the 
according to an announcement by T. M. 


The meeting will consist of a streamlined business pro- 
gram without social features or entertainment. It will open 
with an informal reception at the Athletic Club 


with luncheon beginning at 12:30 p. m. 


noon, 
C,uest speaker at 
the luncheon will be Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia. 

Following this there will be a business session at which 
various subjects of interest to the textile industry will be 
discussed, along with presentation of the usual reports of 
ofhcers and committees. 


Quaker Employees Buying Bonds 


Conshohocken, Pa.. 
has been awarded the Bull's Eye insignia to be attached to 


Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 


its Minute Man Flag in recognition of its part in advancing 
the sale of War Bonds. Currently, 100 per cent of the com- 
pany’s personnel has subscribed to the purchase of bonds in 
an amount which ts 11.2 per cent of the total payroll. 

The company also announces that Robert S$. Moore, a 
native of Canada, has recently joined its research staft. Mr. 
Moore received his M.S. degree from the California Insti- 
Technology and has been employed by the oil 


dustry on the West Coast until coming with Quaker. 


tute of 


Have your flyers “precision bal- 
anced” at maximum speeds, by the 
IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE. 
Worn spindles completely rebuilt 


to give the same service as new 
spindles. 


Another Endorses 
RCK 


—A Smooth, Glossy, Black, 
Rust-Resisting Finish for Flyers 


Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C., is one of many Southern 
mills that have had, or are having their flyers R C K_ finished. 


At left is shown a 
1910 model Sace- 
Pettee 8x4 frame 
with flyers which 
were treated with 
R C K more than 


a year ago. 


“There are still no 
signs of rust’’ on 
these fiyers at Neis- 
ler Mills, according 
to General Superin- 
tendent J. C. Jolly. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, Bessemer City, N. C. 


ISTH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-8841 
oa 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WANTED 
Southern Sales Representative 


Nationally recognized manufactur- 
j er of textile chemical specialties 
with headquarters in New York 
j City seeks services of highly ex- 
perienced sales representative to 
’ reside in either Atlanta, Ga., or 
Columbus, Ga. This is an unusual 
opportunity for enterprising repre- 
sentative with technical and prac- 
j tical background. Applicants must 
state age, draft status, experience 
j and references to insure interview 
All letters held in strict confidence. 
| Our organization knows of this ad- 
vertisement. 

Address ‘“‘A. G. C.,’’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 
| Complete machinery for manufac- 
ture of Sizing and Sulfanate Prod- 
ucts, consisting ol 
i—Large Steel Jacketed Kettle, 550 
gal 
i—Cast Iron 300 gal. Tank. 
l—500 gal. Wooden Tank. 
| i—600 gal. Lead Lined Sulfanating 
Tank. 
i—Jacketed Kettles 
i—Homogenizer Machine with Mo- 
tor, 200 gal. capacity. 
i—30 H. P. Upright Boiler 
Inspection invited—See or write 


CHARLES R. ALLEN 


| FOR SALE 


1l0O—Gangs-—§ Spindles each of Fos- 
ter No. 7 Close Winders. 

Ii—Stvle 2 SS Barber-Colman 
lyrawing-in Machine. 

l1—Style 2 JJ Barber-Colman 

Drawing-in Machine. 


| 
) Write Box 709, Anderson, S. C. 
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16 Vendue Range, Charleston, S. C. j 


WANTED 


i One Shift Foreman for 4,800-spin- 
die coarse yarn mill Applicant 
j must be quailfied to look after 
twisting, winding and spinning. 

j Job available on first shift. This | 
job pays 80c per hour Mill now 
j operating on six days, eight-hour 
shift basis. Also state qualifica- 

} tions, draft status, and send refer- 
ences. | 


Address ‘‘Foreman,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON | 
Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U.S. Patent Office | 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

We invite correspondence with em- 

ployers seeking men and men seek- 

ing positions. Over 40 years in 

business, serving Southern and 

Northern mills. 

Charles P. Raymond Service, inc. 

294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


| WANTED 
Overseer of Spinning between ages 


of 35 and 55. High school education 
preferred. Only those with experi- 
ence in running large rooms and 
capable of commanding top salary 
need apply. 

Write “Box B-C,"’ 


c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


WANTED 
Loom Fixers for Stafford and Dra- 
per 40” Good pay, plain 
work. 


Loom. 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Address ‘‘Fixers,”’ 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super-Svu: 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 
“G B C” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
“G BC” Speciat ROLLER 
CLOTHS 

Hott’s GLUE 
“G BC” Bett CEMENT 
W rtson’s Canvas Luc STRAPS 
Dayton “Troroucuerep’ Loom 
SUPPLIES 

Dayton V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


FOR SALE 

i~—Whitin 10x5x84 Sp 
ates. 


Sp. Intermediates 


Intermedl- 


t—Wet Tape Drive Twisters, 2% 
255 Sp. 
l>—S-L Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 


isters, 4" 


No. 90 Universal Filling Wind- 
tuilders 


] scott Comb. Yarn & Cloth Tes- 
ter, J-2, 100-400 Lb. Cap. 
1—‘Tolhurst 10 kxtractor, Belt 
lorive 
J. H. WINDLE & CO. 
231 So. Main St. Providence, R. }. 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 


— 
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WANTED 


Personnel manager for cotton mill 
of about twelve hundred employees 
(Capable of taking complete charge 
of the personnel work. Please give 
age, experience and salary desired 
Write “‘Manager,’’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


oe 


a 


WANTED 
| To communicate with carded yarn | 
mill with 8,000 to 12,000 spindles on | 
j counts 8s to 16s, Which is not 
making satisfactory profit, or would | 
j be interested in making more profit 
than is possible on items covered 
by ceiling prices 
Address “Box W.-Z,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
One Spinning Room Second Hand 
for coarse yarn mill. Job pays S80c 
per hour. Mill now operating on the 
six days, eight-hour shift basis. 
| lob available on second shift. Ap- 
draft 


4A plicant state qualifications, 

| status, and send references 
Address ‘‘Second Shift,"’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 


— 


WANTED 
(‘ard Room Second Hand for sec- 
ond shift in coarse yarn mill. Mill 
now operating 6 days per 
Guaranteed pay S0c per hour. Ap- 
plicants please send references and 
State qualifications and draft stat- 
us. 
Address ‘*‘Box XYZ," 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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FOR SALE 


Critical Production Equipment 
KO epindl and 3 spindle 
Hopedale Twisters, 4%" rings, 
5%” gauge, Band Driven Spin- 
dies, Belt Driven. 
Bolling and Bleaching 
|—-28-stick Klauder Weldon Monel 
Lined Non-Hoist Skein Dyeing 
Machine, Motor Driven 
i128" Laundry Type, Belt Driven, 
Full Open Top Copper Basket 


2-truck Yarn Dryer with 
Four Trucks 
Jacketed Tilting Type 
Motor Driven Color Mixing Ket- 
|—Set of 23 Lincoln Dry Cans, Cop- 
per Covered, 23” Dia. by 8&8” 
Face, complete with Horizontal 
Frames, Gears, Bearings. etc. 
166" Voelker Double Bed Rotary 
Cloth Press 
| 50 Tolhurst Hydro Extractor. 
| ad erneayt h Vertical Motor 
Drive, phase cycles. 550 
volts with starter 
"Tolthurst Copper Basket Belt 
Driven Self-Balancinge Extrac- 


Machinery Liquidating Company 
37 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: PEnnsylvania 6-8014 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are well liked. 


Men like "em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy 
and do not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


| 


TEXTILE CHEMIST WANTED 
Rayon yarn producer has opening 
for a Textile Chemist, preferably } 
one With experience with sizing 
Permanent position with good op- | 
portunities State education, « x pe 
rience, age and salary expected i 
All replies will be treated as confi- x 
dential. 
Address ‘‘Chemist,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


=> a=: 
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WANTED 

Man with several years’ experience 
in the complete manufacture of 
cotton sewing thread Applicant ; 
should also hav: Knowledge and 
experience as manager of employ 
ment and personnel, and be quali- } 
hed to act as a purchasing agent 
lor a cotton thread Diant 


Address “Box i 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Superintendent for Carded 
Mill familiar with 
items 


alt, 
twines, 


Yarn 
manufacturing 
such as twine 
crochet cottons, ete 
Must have fair knowledge: both 
chanical and electrical engineer- 


ing, also dyeing and finishing 
! 


Seine 


Irie 


Address “‘Box La-9,”"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED Young Card Room 
Wants to make change. Has 
knowledge of cardine and 
good record for quality i. C. S. gradu- 
ate. Good general education. (‘an fur- 


nish relerences as to character and 
ability Small famils Address 
i) Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER Available 
ing and Winding Experienced tube 
twist and Sales Yarns. Can gO any- 

Address “Box 404," c/o Textile 

Bulletin. 


Spinning, Twist- 


POSITION WANTED Married man. 
(lass 4-F, now employed as assistant 
carder at night, wants da, lob Can 
furnish references. Age 39. Can get 
things donée. Address e/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 
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WANTED 
Overseer of Weaving between ages 
j of 35 and 55. High school educa- 
tion preferred. Only those with ex- 
perience in running large rooms 
and capable of commanding top | 
salary need apply 
Write “N.T,"’ i 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
LLL 


MAN with several years’ experience as 
Supply Clerk wants to correspond with 
large mill needing man for this position 
In best of health and draft exempt. Ad- 
dress “Supply Clerk,” c/o Textile Bul- 
letin. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT Aggressive 
executive type, Wants position in cot- 
ton or rayon mill, plain or fancy. 
Twelve years experie.ce as superin- 
tendent. Draft exempt. test of refer- 
ences Will come for interview Ad- 
dress ‘‘Box 118,"’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT, services available: 
above draft age; employed. Experienced 
on all classes cotton, yarns and plain 

and Jacquard weaving. Refer- 

ences, Address “‘Box H-D,”’ c/o Textile 

Bulletin. 


Mallory Ave, 


j Write or apply 
Herron Yarn Mills, Inc. 
! Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED 
Card Grinder; small mill: day job. 
_*. 


COMBED YARN MILLS .- Overhauling, 
repairing, checking settings of anys 
machineries from Bale Breaker to Spin- 
ning Frames, includine Card Clothing. 
by competent man. Write ‘‘Rox o24,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—By man with many years’ 
experience as Roller Coverer, job as 
foreman of large mill shop. Draft ex- 
empt pest of references and in best of 
health. Address “Roller Coverer.” c/o 
Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as carder or spinner. 
Age 45, married; 16 vears’ experience 
in large Southern mills fest of refer- 
ences from present and past employers. 
Familiar with coarse, combed and col- 
ored yarns; also rayons. Address “G 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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PROCTOR 


Super-Speed 
DRYING 
SYSTEM 


As Applied To 
Single Run Tenters 


| PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc - PHILADELPHIA 


ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY 


Add Laurel Mildant A to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 
changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
of hosiery fabrics. 


Treat finished hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel Mildant A... it will reduce mildew hazard. 


Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 
and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
for sample order today. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight | 


SOAPS FINISHES 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS 
TIOGA, 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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Care of Cotton Traverse Grinders 
Very Important 


Cotton card traverse grinders, when running accurately 
and freely, can be very beneficial to the carding process, 
accotding to Jack Roy of B. S. Roy & Son Co., manufac- 
turers of card grinders with Southern headquarters at 
Greenville, S. C. 

With these machines as well as with any machines re- 
quiring lubrication, the thought to keep in mind is that o7/ 
is cheaper than bearings. 

There can be no set rule for the cleaning and proper oil- 
ing of traverse grinders, as card room conditions vary con- 
siderably. However, it is imperative, says Jack Roy, that the 
following suggestions be carried out in part or in full to 
obtain the best possible results for each individual set-up: 

1. Traverse grinders should be kept (covered) in sub- 
stantial racks especially made for them when not in use. 

2. The shell and traverse screw should be kept clean and 
should be covered with a light film of oil at all times. The 
traverse screw bearings (which can be reached through 
holes on each end of the shell) should be oiled regularly. 
A certain amount of emery which gets into the traverse 
screw and onto the shell while the grinder ts in operation 
must be continually cleaned off, as emery and oil do not 
make a good bearing surface. Changing the felt cleaners 
and oilers on each side of the traverse wheel as soon as 
they become gritty or worn is an economical way of keep- 
ing the shell clean and oiled. 

3. When new emery filleting is applied the shell should 
be wrapped at least a foot on each side of the traverse 
wheel to keep emery particles away from shell and screw. 
If the wheel is rolled with a flat board after covering, much 
of the loose emery will be thrown off, and the remainder 
evened up before the grinder is put back into operation. 

4. As different make grinders require different parts, 
great care should be exercised in equipping each machine 
with the correct parts. Samples of worn parts should be 
submitted when they are available to a reputable traverse 
grinder manufacturer rfor replacement. 

5. Should grinders be equipped with the new-type dif- 
ferential head, the oil in these sealed housings should be 
checked occasionally, changed after about every 1,000 hours 
of running and never allowed to get above the oil-level 
plug, as too much oil generates considerable heat which is 
detrimental to the proper operation of these differentials. 
When set up on a grinder they should be given all the end 
play possible (obtained by first locking one setscrew and 
then centering the motion before locking the other). 

A continual checking, cleaning and oiling of traverse 
grinders should insure up to seven years of good service 
between repairs or replacements, making this type of ma- 
chine an invaluable asset to a successful carding process. 


Workers Increase Bond Buying 

Employees at the seven American Viscose Corp. rayon- 
producing plants are currently subscribing for the purchase 
of war bonds at the rate of $2,332,000 a year. This repre- 
sents a good increase over last year’s purchases, which to- 
taled $1,497,000. Approximately 91 per cent of all em- 
ployees are currently participating in the war bond sub- 
scription program. 
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Report On Activities of American Viscose 
Corp. Is Given 


Operations of American Viscose Corp. continued on a 
satisfactory basis during the first quarter of 1943 with net 
sales of $25,143,362, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
similar period of 1942, William C. Appleton, president, 
stated at the annual stockholders’ meeting held at Wil- 
mington, Del., May 3. 

Profits for the quarter, after reserving $408,400 in re- 
spect to the Federal excess profits tax, post-war credit 
amounted to $1,461,399, equivalent, after preferred divi- 
dends, to 67 cents per share of common stock outstanding. 
This compares with profits of $1,309,475 after reserving 
$271,000 in respect of the post-war credit, or 58 cents per 
share on the common stock in the first quarter of 1942. 

Net profit, before such reservations and after preferred 
dividends, for the first quarter of 1943 amounted to $1,- 
869,799 or 91 cents per share on the common stock, as 
compared: with $1,580,475 or 74 cents per share on the 
common stock for the same period in 1942. 

Dividends declared and paid during the three months 
ending March 31, 1943, were $1.25 per share on the five 
per cent cumuative preferred stock and $.50 per share on 
the common stock. 

Mr. Appleton stated that the corporation recently was 
requested to submit information to the Price Adjustment 
Section of the War Wepartment covering profits realized 
on war business in 1942 for the purpose of determining 
whether such profits should be renegotiated. From the in- 
formation so far compiled, it does not appear that the 
profits on this business are in any sense excessive. 

~Consequently,” he said, “we do not believe that the 
result of the present investigation should effect the results 
of operations for the year 1942. The corporation's war 
business, however, is increasing rapidly. The number of 
pounds of rayon yarn and rayon staple fiber sold for war 
purposes during the first quarter of 1943 were about equal 
to the total quantity so sold during the year 1942. 

As mentioned in the annual report, Mr. Appleton 
said, ‘the Office of Price Administration reviewed the cor- 
poration s manufacturing costs and operating results but so 
far we have not received any additional information con- 
cerning the matter.”’ 


Our spinning machinery continues running 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week,” Mr. Appleton reported, ‘though 
due to a shortage of employees at one of our viscose rayon 
yarn plants and a shortage of one of the chemicals used at 
our acetate plant, the total poundage produced is somewhat 
less than it could be at these two plants. Production, how- 
ever, 1s no less than it has been for some time. 

In general, our supplies of raw materials and mainte- 
nance equipment are adequate and there is no present indi- 
cation that this situation will change for the worse. 
| Subject to unforeseen events. operations should continue 
tavorably for the balance of 1943. Some increases in pro- 
duction later in the year are probable and are much needed 
by the Government, but these increases in most cases de- 
pend on the receipt of critical materials which are difficult 
to obtain. 
| Our research and development laboratories are continu- 
ing to work on new and better products and methods with 
the major emphasis on military and general war needs. The 
results obtained have been most satisfactory.” 
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TEADY increase in sales volume 
.. . Matching consistent improve- 
ment in quality . . . has been the rec- 
ord of PENN-TAN Leather. Today 
it is the largest selling trade-marked 
Check Strap Hairless Leather on the 


market. 


On the basis of this fact, we suggest 
that you specify PENN-TAN Leather 
on your next order for Check Straps. 
Let a test on your own looms prove 
to you why PENN-TAN Leather has 
achieved such an outstanding position 


of leadership. 


If your regular supplier cannot furnish 
PENN-TAN Leather, write to us. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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STOCKED 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 
Use of (his 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 63 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Dr. Walter S. Landis Is Honored 
By Chemical Institute 


Dr. Walter Savage Landis, vice-president of the Ameri 
can Cyanamid Co., has been awarded the gold medal of the 
American Institute of Chemists. He was presented with 
at the annual meeting of the institute held May 15 at 
Chicago. 


This medal, which is awarded annually for outstanding 
services to the science of chemistry, was presented to 
Dr. Landis not only in recognition of 
his contributions to chemical engineer- 
ing and development work, largely in 
the field of nitrogen derivatives, but 
also for his services to the professional 
side of chemistry. 


Among Dr. Landis’ accomplish- 
ments is the development of a method 


for the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen by producing ammonia from 
cyanamid and oxidizing it to nitric 
acid; and he was concerned with the engineering of the 
first American plant for using this process, erected during 
World War I, when the nation was faced with “nitrogen 
starvation.”’ He likewise designed the first portable hydro- 
gen generator for inflating military balloons, largely used 
by the American forces. 


At this time. he was also consultant for many industrial 
groups who were faced with problems in the production of 
munitions. but were without experience in this field. 


His technical developments include processes for the 
production of hydrorcyanic acid, cyanides, ferrocyanides, 
dicyandiamid, and urea from cyanamid. 


Dr. Landis is a graduate of Lehigh University with the 
degree of metallurgical engineer (1902), M.S. (1906), 
and the honorary degree of Sc.D. (1922). During 1905 
and 1906, he studied mineralogy and crystallography at 
Heidelberg, Germany, and spent some time at the Krugg 
Institute in the Technical High School at Aachen, in 1909. 
He later taught in the Department of Mineralogy and 
Metallurgy at Lehigh, resigning as associate professor in 
1912 to join the American Cyanamid Co. as chief technolo- 
gist. He has been actively associated with this company 
ever since. He established its first research laboratory in 
1913, was made a director in 1922, and vice-president in 
19234. 

Many patents have been granted to Dr. Landis, and he is 
the author of numerous articles on chemical, financial and 
economic subjects. Throughout his career, he has spent 
much time and effort toward raising the professional 
standard of chemists. 


Dr. Landis has been chairman of the New York Section 
of the American Chemical Society, chairman of the New 
York Section of the Electrochemical Society, president of 
the National Electrochemical Society, and a member of the 
Chemist Advisory Council. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and the American 
Institute of Chemists, president of the Chemists’ Club, 
New York, a trustee of Lehigh University, and a member 
of the honorary scientific societies, Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, 
and Epsilon Chi. He has been presented with the Chemical 


Industry Medal and the Perkins Medal. 
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Annual N. C. Safety Conference 
Meets May 20-21 


under the auspices of the North Carolina Industrial Com 
mission will be held May 20-21 at the Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte. 

The textile section of the conference will convene May 
20 at 2:30 p. m. under the chairmanship of M. Weldon 
Rogers, general superintendent of Chadwick-Hoskins Co.., 
Charlotte. 

Talks to be presented include “Occupational Disease 
Problems," E. Ward Thompson, American Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Atlanta, Ga.; “Accident Records Tell the Story,” 
C. J. Hyslup, safety director of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin; 
and “Three Dimensional Seeing,” E. W. Winkler, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

A panel discussion, led by S. F. Kimball, safety engineer 
for Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Charlotte, will take 
up the following subjects: 

Handling Objects—the Cause Leader. 

What Records Should Be Kept on Minor Injuries ? 
How Can We Impress the Employee with the Impor 
tance of His Job? 

4. Should the Mill Safety Program Include Home Acci. 

dent Prevention ? 

Participants in the panel discussion will be B. C. Hall, 
Jr., safety director, Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem; 
H. E. Williams, safety engineer, Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray; David A. Rae, safety engineer, Eagle Indemnity Co., 
Charlotte, and Marshall Dilling, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
Ranlo. 


New War Training Course in Textiles 


E. W. Ruggles, director of the engineering, science and 
management war training courses conducted at North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, under the supervision of the 
United States Ofhce of Education, has announced that the 
eighth course in fabric testing and inspection will open 
on June 7 and run for 12 weeks. All expenses except board, 
room rent and books are paid by the Federal Government. 

Students who enroll in this course will be taught elemen- 
tary textile design, fabric calculations, the 
care and operation of fabric testing equipment, physical and 
chemical tests for the identification of textile fibers, 
as a study of yarn and fabric defects. 

Enrollment in the course its limited to 22, so applications 
should be sent in as soon as possible. 


fabric analysis, 


as well 


Napped Fabrics Committee Named 


Named recently to the Napped Fabrics Industry Advisory 
Committee of the War Production Board were Robert 
Amory, Nashua Mfg. Co., Cordova, Ala.; F. B. Bradley, 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.; Carl R. Harris, Er- 
win Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C.; Harvey Moore, Brown 
Mtg. Co., Concord, N. C.; H. G. Mortland, Cannon Mills 
Co., New York: Charles B. Nichols. Appleton Co., Ander- 
son, S. C.; Theodore Riegel, Trion (Ga.) Co.; L. D. Riv- 
ers, Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C.; Donald Tansill, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga.; and Frank Williams, 
Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. George E. 
Ward is the Government presiding officer. 
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The 14th annual state-wide industrial safety conference 


AIR CONTROL 


Eliminates 
PRODUCTION Casualties, too! 


Control of the air in a textile mill, here at home, by 
means of adequate humidification, accurately regulated 
humidification, compensation for increased heat gen- 
eration and induced ventilation, is just as vital as clear- 
ing up the sky above New Guinea or Tunisia. Static elec- 
tricity, dust, fly and heat can sabotage production during 
Only with 
carefully controlled humidification can 


a time when full scale operation is needed. 
adequate, 
machines maintain their full rated output. 

Is your humidification system adequate? Is your 
equipment antiquated and improperly regulated? Do 
you have sufficient units and control stations to win con- 
trol of the air in your mill? Have you checked these 
factors recently? A few, seemingly unimportant changes 
and replacements may put your mill back in the thick 
of the fight. 
ening Co., 
Atlanta. 


American Moist- 
Providence, R. 
. Charlotte. 


. Boston. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


7 Indystrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 
Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


“OVER 40 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPINDLE, FLYER AND STEEL ROLL — 


REPAIRS 
NEW FLYER PRESSERS 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


Phone 668 Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cotton boods Market 


New Yor«k.—Recent activities in the Worth Street mar 
ket have been confined generally to the usual vigorous 
search for goods; with no definite movement of goods evi- 
dent. Occasionally buyers are able to get hold of small lots 
where mills find themselves in a position to dispose of cloth 
over and above their contracted orders. 

The feeling persists that until the Army completes its 
present purchasing program, mills have completed their 
conversion to the simplified constructions, and the general 
situation shows more stability, any appreciable change in 
the movement of gray goods is unlikely. 

Nationwide increases in crops of all kinds will make 
necessary a tremendous quantity of additional yardage of 
fabrics to pack and ship these agricultural products, accord- 
ing to well-informed sources. Increased imports of burlap 
in recent weeks and the prospects for continued gains of 
such receipts from abroad, however, will not be sufficient 
to fill the demand, it is added, with the brunt of the burden 
still having to be filled by cotton textile bagging. Although 
the recent successes in North Africa may tend to bring 
about some gains in the quantity of burlap and bag imports, 
provided the shipping lanes are freed of enemy submarines. 
such prospects are not too dependable, it is reminded. 

Selling houses continue to comment on the effects of 
L-99, with most inclined to feel that the yardage increases 
expected are going to fall short of Government estimates. 

Federal control over the operations of cotton textile mills 
is steadily expanding and further moves in this direction 
can be expected as the war progresses, is the view in many 
sections of the cotton textile market. Restrictions on the 
sale of 39-inch, 80x80, 4.00 yard print cloth, except on a 
rating of AA-5 or better as ordered by the WPB, is cited a 
another step in an over-all program to insure the ailhie. 
tion of essential civilian as well as military fabrics for the 
duration, under Government supervision. 

This recent ruling only tends to emphasize the impor 
tance of Limitation Order L-99, in that it not only controls 
the production of mills, but also covers the distribution of 
their products. Ostensibly promulgated to increase the pro- 
duction of cotton textile mills by the simplification of con- 
structions, the ruling serves a dual purpose by the assign 
ment of priority restrictions to specific classes of cotton tex- 
tiles by limiting their sales to special purposes and uses, it 
is frequently reminded. 

For many months, the opinion has been expressed in the 
market that the Government is leaning in this direction. 
and with each successive step has tightened its control over 
cotton mills operations. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—Buyers of yarn for civilian purposes 
seem to have become used to accepting their yarn replace- 
ments in comparatively small lots, and requests for the 
average quantity intended to cover buyers beyond the time 
when present contracts are completed is reported to be 
approximately enough to maintain buyers’ average for a 
few weeks longer. 

For longer coverage, it is brought out, relatively small 
orders are placed with several sources. Civilian customers 
in many cases should now be covered ahead through the 
next quarter. For the majority, this is impossible. Some 
distributors express surprise that civilian weavers and knit- 
ters have been able, so far. to maintain a fairly adequate 
production of goods, including some kinds that are not 
considered essential. 

The recent ruling issued by OPA whereby combed sale 
yarns for war uses command a higher ceiling price range 
than those available for civilian consumption is considered 
by yarn interests as intended to draft into military uses 
all the combed yarn supplies not already so consumed. It 
is generally understood, however, that combed yarn spin- 
ners and market interests intend. as far as possible, to con- 
tinue to furnish their regular civilian accounts with all sup 
plies that may be available. 

As viewed in the yarns market, the recent statement is- 
sued by OPA as regards cotton yarns and goods, which, in 
effect, is thought here to underestimate the importance and 
influence of civilian requirements in wartime, set forth that 
any supplies of yarns and goods for non-military purposes 
must in the future be shown conclusively to be absolutely 
essential. 

The sale carded and combed yarn spinners and distrib. 
utors are understood to have no immediate plans for re- 
opening with Washington officials the subject of affording 
civilian consumers a better chance of getting enough yarn 
to enable them to Stay in business. 


The sale yarn interests already are considered to have 
done all they could to induce OPA to grant relief from 
alleged Squeezes”’ in the yarn price ceiling set-up. After 
long delay, OPA responded with a somewhat. moderate 
price ceiling rise for combed yarns wanted in war work. 
but at the same time it was stated that yarns for civilian use 
would be granted consideration subject to a number of 
qualifications. 


Httention Mill Men! 


Roofs waterproofed and maintained at low cost. 
Asphalt-Asbestos Roof Coatings and Plastic Roofing 
Cements a specialty for more than 20 years. Write or 
wire us for information and prices. 


CAROLINA PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
Fiber tae Company 


North Carolina 
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PRODUCTION SPEEDS 
DEPEND ON THEM foe] 


FLAWLESS HEDDLES 
REEDS and 


WALKER 


HEDDLE FRAMES 


HARNESS 


—for weaving Cotton, 
Spun Rayon, Nylon 
and Acetates. 


WALKER 
LOOM 
HARNESS 


has been a 
Designed for quality product 
every type of since 1875 


cloth and use 
under all local 
conditions. 


WALKER 
MFG. CO. 


Ruth & Atlantic Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Manager 
11 Perry Road Greenville, S. C. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Quern Is Becco 
Southern Manager 


LD). Stewart Quern of Charlotte has 
been made Southern manager of Becco 
of Buffalo, N. Y., the ap 


pointment becom 


Sales ¢ orp. 


> ing effective on 
oa May 12. He will 
continue to make 
his headquarters 
in Charlotte where 
the 


maintains 


Cc Om pa 


house stocks 
Mr. Quern has 


represented Becco 


Stewart Quern 


in the South for a number of years and 
is widely known in the chemical field 
He is past secretary of the Piedmont 


As Southern manager, Mr. 


Section of the 
Quern 
occupies a newly-created position which 
company officials felt was justified be 
cause of the raptd expansion of its 


business in this 


Cotton supply parachutes are being 
used to serve the nation’s fighters in 
lonely Outposts and ac ance positions 


fo deliver food. arms and A Sal 


Kennedy Is Kendall 
Purchasing Agent 


George E. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed, eftective June ae purchas 
ing agent for the Kendall Mills Div: 
sion of the Kendall Co., Paw Creek, 
N. ¢ Maurice L. Clem 
ence. 

Mr. Kennedy has been associated 
with Kendall Mills in the staff posi- 


in 


succeeding 


charge of priorities, and as a 
result ol this experience 1S well ac- 
quainted with many of the procure 
ment problems involved in the pur- 


chase of materials-for the division. 


George R. Murphy, Jr., 
With Morton Chemical 


George R. Ir.. 
ed a position with Morton Chemical 


has act ept 


Co. of Greensboro, N. C., as a techni 
cian in the firm’s North Carolina ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Murphy has had experience not 
only in the practical application of 
chemicals but also in the manufactur 
He studied textile 
North Carolina State 


going directly from college to 


ing end of textiles. 
engineering at 


College. 


for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HUMIDUC 


The Bahnson Humiduct combined with the Westinghouse 
Precipitron gives positive lateral circulation of electrically 
cleaned air with controlled humidity. 


The Bahnson Humiduct principle can supply conditioned 
air in any form—hot, cold, humid, dry, cleaned—or in any com- 
bination—automatically controlled. 


Bahnson Engineers, experienced in textiles, are available 


for servicing post war planning 


CONDITIONING 


or priority installations. 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
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WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


Southern Dyestuft Corp., ¢ harlotte, N. 
C., in 1937. After spending two years 
with this company he then went to 
Asheville CN, Cotton Mills. work- 
ing there two years and gaining prac. 
tical experience in all departments. He 
Dyestufft 


where he was employed for the 


then returned to Southern 
( orp.., 
past two years as technician and sales- 
man. 


Lieut. Robert Jaegers 
Awarded Air Medal 


Jaegers of Rutherfordton. N. 
C., Southern representative of Aktivin 
Corp., New York, was recently in 
tormed that his son, 
ert A. has been awarded the 
Air Medal for active 
duty. 


Lieutenant Rob- 
Jaegers, 


anti-submarine 


The citation listed Lieutenant Jaeg- 
ers among others and was signed by 
Westside’ L. 


read as tollows: 


Brig.-Gen. Larson. It 


“For extraordinary achievements 
while participating in more than 200 
hours of patrol. As 
members of combat crews these indi- 


anti-submarine 


viduals displayed outstanding initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and a high de. 
gree of skill under trying conditions 
such as restricted visibility, low ceil- 
ings and icing conditions encountered 
on the large number of flights neces- 
sary to perform this hazardous patrol 
of great responsibility. Possibility of 
encountering enemy ships of fighter 
type or anti-aircraft fire added to the 
hazards of these missions. The out- 
individuals reflects 


standing of these 


the highest credit on the military 


torces of the United States.”’ 


Jacobs Mfg. Corp. Gets 
Hickory Wood Supply 


FE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp. of Char- 
lotte, N. C.. 
rights on 4,500 acres of hickory wood 
located near Marion, N. C. Hickory 
is used for the manufacture of the 
company’s picker sticks and the cut- 
ting rights were secured in order to 
maintain a constant source of supply 
of this timber. 


has purchased cutting 


Cotton in its original form as cloth 
or in plastic parts is used in all im- 
plements and vehicles of war. An 
Army truck needs pounds of cot- 


ton, not including the tarpaulin. 
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Harrison Hightower In Line 
For A. C. M. A. Presidency 


As a result of his election as second 
vice-president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association at the 
groups recent annual meeting in At- 
W. Har- 


Hightower, 


lanta, Ga.. 
rison 
president of Thom 
aston ( Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. is now in 
line for the presi 
dency of the or- 
ganization during 
the 1945-46 term. 

At next 
convention voting, 


vear 


Harrison Hightower 


James A. Chapman, president of In 
man (S. C.) 
vice-president of the association, is ex- 


Mills and current first 


pected to be elevated to the presidency, 
and Hightower to the first vice-pres 
dency. A year following this, High 
tower 1S expected to be elevated to the 


presidenc y. 


Cotton Textile Orders 
Amended By WPB 


Three cotton textile orders assign- 
ing A-2 ratings for procurement of 
certain types of cotton fabrics were 
amended May 14 by the War Produc- 
tion Board to bring them in line with 
Order L-99. 

The orders—-M-107 (cotton textiles 
for bags), M-134 (cotton textiles for 
industrial and surgical products), and 
M-218 (cotton textiles for agricultural 
and food processing uses )—define the 
types of fabrics which may be procur- 
ed for certain purposes through use of 
the rating. 

Since L-99, as amended, permits the 
manufacture of only certain types of 
cotton constructions, it was necessary 
that the three orders covered by this 
action conform with L-99. 


Viscose Workers Paid __ 
For Work On Boards 


The American Viscose Corp. is cur- 
rently allowing a maximum of 40 
hours per week per plant in payment 
for the services of employees serving 
on local draft boards and/or local ra- 
tioning boards. This is to be paid to 
employees for time lost when attend- 
ing official meetings and carrying out 
their duties in connection with the war 
effort. 
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W.N. Banks Heads 
Institute Directors 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has an 
William N. Banks of 


Grantville. Ga.. has been elected chair 


nounced that 


man of the board of directors. Sue 
ceeding Goldthwaite H. Dorr, who r¢ 
signed some time ago to become spe 
cial assistant to the Secretary of War 
and representative of the War Depart 


ment on the WMC. 


PROTECTION “PLUS” 
WARTIME PACKAGE 


Mr. Banks is a former president of 


the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. He was educated at Em 
ory College and at the age of 25 was 
elected president of Grantville Hosi« ry 
Mills. He ts also president of Haber 
Mills, McIntosh Mills. Grant 
ville Mills; Moreland Knitting Mills 


and Rome Compress Co., all located 


sham 


in Georgia. He has been actively iden- 
d with the institute since its tound 


ing. 


Two factors control wartime 
package engineering’. One is 
adequate protection —for long 
transit, for rough handling by 
overburdened carriers. The other 
is light weight—to reduce bulk 
and save valuable cargo space, to 
conserve packing materials. 

Producersare turning toStanley 
Steel Strapping reinforcement 
because it provides the required 
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extra strength, even with lighter 
containers, for shipping all types 
of goods. 

The Stanley Steel Strapping 
system includes tools, reels, and 
accessories for any purpose, — 
everything you need for fast, de- 
pendable application. 


THE STANLEY WORKS © 


STEEL STRAPPING DIVISION... 
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War p in 
reduction 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CORN 


eTARCHES, DEXT 


rac 


RINES, GUMS, 


Y. 


« CEDAR 


ATLANTA, GA. 


« SPARTANBURG, 


ATTENTION 
Ring' Travelers are small 
and often are “taken for 
granted.’’ Being critical 
metals, strict attention to 
the condition of the rings 
on which they run is nec- 
essary for better results. 
A different Traveler may 
help. 


* 


Pus 
Southern | wesenfatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


TERLING RING TRAVELER GE 


| speech of acceptance representing the employees. 


Southern Mills Receive “E” Awards 
For Production Records 
(Continued from Page 28) 


duction stopped for two hours, long enough to permit 
workers to witness the ceremony, which began at 2:45 p. m. 

Cone mills cited for honor were Proximity Mfg. Co.., 
Greensboro—including Proximity Cotton Mills, Proximity 
Print Works and White Oak Cotton Mills- 
tion Cotton Mills. 

Presentation of the ‘'E” pennants was made by Colonel 
Robert T. Stevens, United States Army, chief of clothing 
and textile branch of the procurement division of the Office 


and Revolu- 


of the Quartermaster General. Colonel Stevens praised men 
and women of the plants for “exceedingly high standards 
in co-operation and achievements,’ explaining that both 
quality and quantity of production in the light of available 
facilities are prime factors in selecting recipients for the 
awards. He declared the recognition came as result of 
sound planning by management and hard work and loyalty 
of the men and women. ‘It is the kind of teamwork on 
the home front our boys are showing on the war front,”’ he 
added. 

Colonel Stevens made the presentation in behalf of Un 
der Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and Under Secre 
tary of Navy James V. Forrestal. The award was received 
by Herman Cone, president of the Cone Mills, who replied 
that the entire organization felt a sense of pride and ‘the 
responsibility not only to maintain production standards of 
the past but to improve upon them. 

Lieutenant Huger S. King, former mayor of Greensboro 
and now with the United States Navy in Charleston, S. C., 
presented the “E” emblems to the following four represen- 
tatives of the employees: John H. Murphy, Proximity Mills; 
Jethe L. Oakley, Revolution; Columbus F. Brooks, Prox- 
imity Print Works, and William F. Loman, White Oak. 
King read a citation “for meritorious and distinguished 
service to country in time of need.” Loman, speaking for 
the men and women who man the machines, pledged ‘a 
rededication of efforts to ever-increasing efficiency of pro- 
duction.” 

The Rev. H. R. Starling delivered the invocation. Major 
L. P. McLendon presided as master of ceremonies. 

The Greensboro home guard, in full regalia, was present 
for raising of the colors and hoisting of the “E” pennants. 
An Army band played “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever” and “America” as a final number in 
which the entire audience joined. 


Frank Ix & Sons 


Governor Colgate Darden, Jr., of Virginia was among 
the speakers at ““E’’ presentation ceremonies held May 15 at 
the Charlottesville, Va., plant of Frank Ix & Sons. 

Frank J. Ix, Sr., who founded the business in 1919 and 
who 1s still its president and active head, was the guest of 
A committee of six 
employees, who have been with the Charlottesville plant 


lapel 


honor and accepted the “E” burgee. 
since it was started 15 years ago, received the 
pins on behalf of all the employees. 

The employees’ committee consisted of Ezra Harvey, 
weaver; William Harlow, loomfixer: Pearl Dill Walton, 
smash hand; John Rogers, loomfixer, and James Toms and 
Rosa Baltimore Bibb, both weavers. Mr. Harvey made the 
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Raise Ceiling Prices On Combed Yarns 
For Military Procurement 


To enable the military services to obtain full procure 
ment of fine cotton goods, the Office of Price Administra 
tion increased May 3 by approximately six per cent the ceil 
ing prices for sales of combed cotton yarn for military pro 
curement. 


the cost of living and would be contrary to the President's 
“hold-the-line” order which has made it imperative that 
‘price increases on civilian goods be scrutinized with ut 
most care,”” OPA said. 


plied combed yarns in numbers from 8s through 50s when 
sold for military purposes, are wigs in Amendment No 


10 to Revised Price Schedule No. 7——Combed Cotton Yarns 
and the Processing Thereof——and became effective May 5, 
19434, 


Among the more commonly used numbers for military 
purposes, the price for 24s plied yarn on sales to war pro 
curement agencies is now set at 54! ? cents a pound com- 
pared with 51 cents for civilian sales; 36s plied 613, cents 
as against 581!/, cents; 50s singles at 6714 cents against 67 
cents; and 50s plied at 73144 cents against 73 cents. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. SCOTT RUSSELL 

Mrs. Scott Russell, wife of Scott Russell ,president of 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., died May 12 at the family 
home. 

The former Miss Emma Sutherland, she was born in San 
ford, Fla., and had lived in Macon for 20 years. 

In addition to her husband she is survived by two sons, 
James S. Russell, aviation student at Burlington, Vt., and 
Ben S. Russell of Camp Wheeler, Ga.; her father, D. T 
Sutherland, Daytona Beach, Fla., and two sisters, Mrs. D 
R. Bryan of Bainbridge, Ga., and Mrs. W. B. Garrison of 
Thomasville, Ga. 


WILLARD F. VAN RIPER 
Willard Frederick Van Riper, sales manager of the dye 


stuffs division of the organic chemicals department, E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc.. died recently in Freeport, 


L. 1... N. Y. He is survived by wife and a sister. 


JOHN PERRY SUTTON 
John Perry Sutton, 37, for the past year personnel direc. 
tor at Woodside Cotton Mills Co.. Greenville. S. C.. died 


recently following an illness of two months. He is survived 


by his wife, Mrs. Lillian Hughey Sutton, and one son, 
Johnny Sutton. 


| JAMES C. FAIRES 

James F. Faires, 57, superintendent of Nelson Cotton 
y; Mill Co. at Whitnel, N. C.. died recently. Funeral services 
n, and burial took place at Clover, $. C. Survivors include his 
id widow, SIX daughters and a son. 
1€ 
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No increases are provided for sales of yarn for civilian | 
uses because by and large such price changes would affect | 


The new cents-per-pound prices, applying to single and 


190,000 
SPINDLES 
CAN'T WRONG 


MEADOWS Ball-Bearing TENSION 
PULLEYS are now helping over 750,000 
spindles meet Government specifications. 
Among our larger installations are those at: 


ANCHOR DUCK MILLS 
AVONDALE MILLS 

HATHAWAY MFG. CO. 
FITCHBURG YARN CO. 
WEST POINT MFG. CO. 


MEADOWS Ball-Bearing TENSION PULLEYS 
eliminate band-slippage and slack yarn, as well 
as reduce damp weather, dry weather and 
“Monday Morning” band trouble, and assure 
uniform twist and spindle-speed at all times. 
Lubrication necessary only once every 5000 
hours. No doffing of frames necessary for in- 


MEADOWS 


BALL BEARING 


TENSION PULLEYS 


For complete information on how 
MEADOWS Ball-Bearing TENSION PULLEYS 
can help you, write— 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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| ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. These are definite 


reasons why ... . ask for the whole story and samples 


Ask for the Whole Story and Samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 


Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 
—enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


STEEL ROLLS 

FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 


REPAIR OF 
STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 
OVERHAULING OF 
FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 
MOVING OF 
ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER C0., Ine. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery” 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


Aridye Corp. Announces New Flameproof 
Camouflage Colors 


CFP colors for flameproof camouflage netting have been 
developed by Aridye Corp. to meet all the requirements of 
the Army Engineer Corps for flameproofed camouflage 
shrimp netting. These special flameproof colors are avail- 
able in two shades, CFP Sand No. 3 and CFP Olive Drab 


According to the manufacturer, these colors meet the fol- 
lowing specifications for coloring and flameproofing cotton 
camouflage shrimp nets: 

U.S. Army Specification 

No. T-1669-——Corps of Engineers Tentative Specification 
for Nets, Camouflage, Cotton, Shrimp. This includes: pro- 
visions from the following specifications: 

No. T-1212 Corps of Engineers Tentative Specification 
for Fabric, Impregnated Camouflage. 

No. T-1213—-Corps of Engineers Tentative Specification 
for Camouflage Colors. 

No. 100-12—-Method of Test for Infra-red. 

Federal Specification 

No. CCC-T-191—Textile: General Specifications—Test 
Methods. 

Extensive comparative tests have proved that the best 
results are obtained when the colors are applied in an all 
solvent solution. However, equally successful results can 
be obtained with a water-in-oil emulsion if the available 
drying equipment provides some means of compensating 
for shrinkage of the fabric. Removal of solvent vapors is 
necessary with any mixture containing even a small per- 
centage of solvent. 

Aridye CFP colors may be applied in a variety of ways, 
depending on the equipment available. In general, what is 
desired is a means of impregnating the fabric and remov- 
ing the excess liquor, followed by a drying operation. In 
view of the construction of these fabrics, precautions should 
be taken to avoid distortion of the net construction during 
processing. 

The manufacturer states that these CFP colors are con- 
centrates and contain the proper blend of pigments, binders 
and flameproofing materials. To prepare a mix, just dilute 
with solvent and add the necessary amount of a mildew- 
proofing agent. 


Textile Consulting Firm Established 


Werner Textile Consultants has been established with 
offices at 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. The com- 
pany is headed by Herbert L. Werner, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Gherzi Textile Development Co., Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and more recently president of Textile Industry Re- 
search, Inc., New York. 

The new company will specialize in improving working 
methods and operating conditions in U. S. spinning and 
weaving mills, similar to the work which has been carried 
out by Mr. Werner for the past 15 years all ovet the world, 
and during the last three years in a number of well-known 
mills in the U. S. A. 

On the strength of this varied experience and knowledge 
it is intended to especially emphasize controlled and pre- 
ventative machine maintenance, the elimination of produc- 
tion bottlenecks in the preparatory departments, as well as 
the possible improvement of quality—all problems which 
are of particular interest under war-time conditions. 
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Thomas Nelson Heads National Council 
Of Textile School Deans 


The spring conference of the deans of the 11 textile 
schools was concluded recently, after spending three days 
at Princeton, N. J., and New York City. 


In order to co-operate more effectively in extending the 
usefulness of the textile schools there was created the Na- 
tional Council of Textile School Deans. Dean Thomas 
Nelson of North Carolina State College Textile School at 
Raleigh and ¢ harles H. Eames, president of Lowell Textile 
Institute, were unanimously elected president and vice-pres- 
ident, respectively. 

Dominating the discussions was the problem arising out 
of the loss of so many students to the armed services. Stu 
dents of textile engineering, unlike those enrolled in many 
other engineering courses, are not as yet qualified to apply 
for deferment. As a result many textile school students 
have been required to report at induction centers despite 
the fact they would have graduated and received their de 
gree if they had been allowed to remain a few months 
longer, and indeed, in some instances, a few weeks longer 


At Princeton the deans visited several departments of 
Princeton University, with discussions led by Miss Helen 
Baker. assistant director of the industrial relations section 
of the University, Kenneth M Condit, dean of the school 
of engineering, and Hugh S$. Taylor, chairman of the chem 
istry department. Topics covered during the discussion pe 
riods included personnel problems, industrial and labor re- 
lations, absenteeism, engineering of today and of the future, 
textile chemistry and fibers, research and the textile indus 
tries. and the future of the textile industries in terms of 
scientific and engineering advancements. 

Present were E. W. Camp, dean, textile engineering de 
partment, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn: E. V. 
Carroll. dean. Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
Mass.; Dr. W. H. Dooley, principal, Straubenmuller Tex 
tile High School, New York City; Charles H Eames, presi 
dent. Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass.; Robert K. 
Eaton, acting dean, Clemson College Textile School, Clem- 
son. 8S. C.: W. D. Fales. dean, textile school, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, R. L.; Dr. F. M. Feiker, 
dean, school of engineering, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Dr. E. W. France, dean emeritus, 
Philadelphia Textile Institute; M. Earl Heard, dean, Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute; Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman 
board of directors, Textile Foundation; C. A. Jones, dean, 
A. French Textile School, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta: Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean, North Carolina State 
College Textile School, Raleigh; L. E. Parsons, acting dean, 
textile engineering department, Texas Technologica! 
lege, Lubbock; Edward T. Pickard, secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Textile Foundation; and George Walker, dean, 
New Bedford Textile School. New Bedford, Mass. 


John O. Lee and Allen C. Campfield of Swannanoa, N. 
C., were recently awarded a patent on a pattern mechanism 
for jacquard looms in which retractable pins feed the pat- 
tern, and these pins are au_omatically withdrawn to present 
the pattern card being read against a flat surface, and then 
the pins again raise the pattern from contact with the feed- 
ing cylinder together with cam action for shedding the pat- 
tern cards from the pins. 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 


(NO. 4 OF A SERIES) 


hy 


Uncle Sam has put in a call for millions of 
yards of textiles to meet the specialized 
needs of our armed forces. America’s mills 
have answered that call! Those millions of 
yards are being turned out—right on sched- 
ule. Undreamed of production standards 
are being set — maintained — and bettered. 


The Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, 
pioneer in the development and manufac- 
ture of wet processing agents for yarns and 
piece goods, is playing an active part in this 
vital work. For Burkart-Schier chemists and 
textile chemicals are working right along 
with America’s mills, helping to scour, mer- 
cerize, bleach, dye, and finish all sorts ofyarns 
and fabrics — making those fabrics fit to fight! 


SHIE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS DETERGENTS e SOFTENERS RBPELLENTS FINISHES 
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For AA Plauts 


LARGE OR SMALL 


VOGEL NUMBER 4— Vitreous china 
bowl with top supply, painted white 
enameled drum type pressure tonk, 
reinforced hordwood sect, union ell 
flush connection, lead waste connec- 
tion, supply ond flush valves ossem- 
bled with 3 ft. 2 in. genuine wrought 
iron valve rod and casing. 


This fixture can be furnished with Vac- 
vum Breaker and Ball Check Waste. 


Regardless of the size of 
your plant, Toilet Rooms 
which require constant re- 
pair and time out for ad- 
justment, will rob you of val- 
vable man-hours and may 
constitute a menace to the 
health of your employees. 


Vogel Products are prov- 
ing their ability to with- 
stand the use and abuse 
of today’s 24-hour work- 
ing schedule. In textile mills, 
shipyards, chemical and 
high explosive plants, steel 
mills and many other places 
throughout the Nation, 
Vogel Products are meet- 
ing all the requirements 
of our all-out War Effort. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 
COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 


WAR 


BONDS 


AND 


STAMPS 


SOLVAY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


SOLVAY 


40 RECTOR STREET 


Mans 


— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotte * Cl 


New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia * 
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SALES CORPORATION 


mpany 


NEW YORK, W. Y. 


Cleveland « Detroit 


Pittsburgh « St. Louss Syracuse 


First Salvage Awards Are Presented 
By American Viscose 


Twenty-seven employees of the American Viscose Corp. 
were presented with the company’s salvage awarded medal, 
named in honor of Sir Samuel Salvage, past president and 
known as the founder and dean of the United States rayon 
industry, at a luncheon held recently at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York. 

The Salvage awards, established last year, are to be made 
annually and are given in recognition of outstanding action 
or achievement beyond the usual performance of duty. This 
year § presentations were the first to be made and will b 
known as the 1942 awards. 

One of the most interesting awards made by any com 
pany, the Salvage awards may be given for many reasons 
an important discovery, an outstanding dev clopment, a sug 
gestion leading tO an important improvement, or for per 
severance in carrying a difficult assignment through to com- 
pletion against all obstacles, even over a long period of 
time. The award may also be given for outstanding per- 
formance of routine work, or for unusual service. helptul 
ness to associates, loyalty and devotion to the corporation s 
welfare. 

In addition to the 27 employees now actively in service 
in the company's plants and offices, honorary medals will 
be presented to Sir Samuel Salvage, now a member of the 
board of directors, and to Harry C. Neren, formerly man 
ager of the companys Roanoke palnt, then general plant 
manager, and now a director 

Among recipients of the 1942 awards are 

James Bennett, plant engineer, Front Royal, Va.; for 
engineering at the Front Royal plant, including installation 
of new processes, expansions and changes, in which his 
skill, ingenuity and perseverence made it possible to meet 
urgent requirements of the war program as well as of civil. 
ian supply in the war economy. 

Henry A. Dunn, engineering foreman, Parkersburg, W. 
Va.: for long and constructive service to the corporation in 
pipefitting work, in which he has been willing, co-opera 
tive, industrious, far-sighted and thoughtful for the cor 
poration s interest and that of his fellow employees. 

Charles E. Hendrixson, Jr.., manufacturing superintend- 
ent, Nitro, W. Va.; for persisterice and untiring effort in 
developing a carton container for staple fiber bales, which 
not only eftected a sa\ ing in cost, but anti ipated the burlap 
shortage caused by the war. 

Bessie Mills, finishing department clerk, Roanoke, Va.; 
for the Sunshine Club which has been the result mainly of 
her efforts, and through which employees of ‘the Roanoke 
plant have brought cheeg and aid to less fortunate persons. 

George S. Lux, viscps« department supervisor, Front 
Royal, Va.; for work in organizing and operating the vis 
cose department at the Front Royal plant, including the ex 
pansion program for war material. 

R. N Sibold. production control, Roanoke. Va.: for the 
first aid and life saving crew at the Roanoke plant, in 
which he has served as captain for over seven years, and 
which, under his energetic and enthusiastic leadership, has 
rendered valuable assistance to the corporation and many 
of its employees. 

N. S. Welton, staple department supervisor, Nitro, W. 
Va.; for an improved method of cutting staple fiber result- 
ing from keen observation and application beyond the nor 
mal requirements of his position. 
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Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Equips Largest 
South African Plant 


Although kept at full capacity in supplying the textile 
mills working on war production in this country and Can 
ada. nevertheless, the Steel Heddle Mfg Co., with tts large 
plants in this country and ¢ anada, was called upon to com 
pletely supply the harness equipment for the Usines Tex- 
tiles de Leopoldville, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, South 


Africa. 


It is said that the Congo is the only country in tropical 
Africa which has a complete textile industry, starting with 
the weaving of the cotton to the completion of the dyeing. 
preparation and printing of the materials. 


This plant ts said to be running on heavy materials for 
the construction of tents, great quantities of khaki materials, 
gauze and bandage materials, absorbent cotton, etc., and 
with the knowledge and experience of the experts at Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co. of the manufacture of these products, it 
was possible for the African plant to get into immediate 
production with the use of the harness best suited for each 
individual fiber to be woven. 

Before the United States entered the war, the Steel Hed 
dle Mfg. Co., through its research engineers, was exper! 
menting and perfecting equipment best suited to meet the 


interior view of the loom shed of Usines Textiles. 


needs of mills specializing on the fabrics to be woven for 
war work and, as a result. complete loom harness equip 
ments, as made today by the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., pos 
sess real war-time needs capable of meeting all present- 
day production requirements. 


The complete order for the equipping of this mill, as far 


as the loom harness was concerned, was given to the Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A woven fabric of steel wool or other metallic fibers. that 
has some of the springiness of felt, is the invention on 
which Miles A. Stybr of Springfield, Ohio, has been grant- 
ed Patent 2,316,818. Instead of twisting the metal fila- 
ments into hard, cagle-like yarn as in previous inventions, 
Mr, Stybr leaves them untwisted, merely weaving the flat- 
tened strands into a coarse, basket-like texture. 
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QUERY: What is DRAX? 


FACT: DRAX is a stable, aqueous emulsion of wax, 
aluminum salts and emulsifying agents. 


QUERY: Why has it such high water-repellency and 
stain-resistance? 


FACT: Because of a special method developed by S. C. 
Johnson & Son of making the colloidal particles 
extremely small and uniform in size. Much better 
impregnation of the fibres is the result. Application 
is uniform throughout the entire run of cloth. 
QUERY: Is it easy to apply ? 

FACT: Yes. Simply dilute DRAX with ordinary water. 
Apply ina single bath, in any available type of padder. 
Temperatures may vary from room temperature to 
boiling. DRAX may be used on vat or sulphur-dyed 
textiles. Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum 
of control. 


QUERY: DRAX users? 


FACT: Textile manufacturers making army and navy 
uniform cloth. material for work clothes...as well as 
fabrics of all kinds for civilian life. 


QUERY: What about MILDEW ? 
FACT: DRAX formula 1860PMA contains sufficient 


quantity of phenyl! mercuric acetate to provide a mil- 
dew-proofing which meets the microbiological test for 
chaetomium globosum. 


QUERY: Any other important facts about DRAX? 


FACT: Yes. DRAX meets the water-repellent require- 
ments of certain Quartermaster textile specifications, 
Its high water-repellency helps improve hand. It is 
economical to use. Requires a minimum of regulating 
with organic acids during application. 


Write for the facts about DRAX. Simply address: 


§. C. JOHNSON 
& SON, INC. 


Industrial Wax Division 
Dept. TB-53, Racine, Wisconsin 


Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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Three Dimensional Seeing 

(Continued from Page 16) 
easy to keep clean while the light buff gave a high light re 
flection and consequently reduced eye strain in the work 
area. 

In the textile plant the problem of grease and oil is not 
as serious as in the machine shop, but dust and lint would 
have to be considered. This means other combinations of 
colors may give excellent results. It is possible that more 
than two colors could be used, thus producing a combina. 
tion pleasing to the eye in addition to improving the light- 
ing. 

In general it is believed that a study of work processes in 
any textile plant would indicate that much could be gained 
by the judicious use of color. The best combination would 
have to be determined by experiment, but there is ample 
evidnce to indicate that the effort would be justified. Three 
dimensional seeing, the new science of lighting, holds pos- 
sibilities of reducing accidents, increasing production and 
decreasing fatigue and eye strain when it is applied to 
processes and machines in the textile industry. 


Traveler Target 
For Today! 


in mills all over America, new, more difficult 
production targets are in effect! 

Assist your spinning department to split their 
production target “dead-center” with superior 
Dory Travelers! 


See a Dary representative! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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A NEW GIRT HAS BEEN ADDED TO THE 
ONE PIECE GUIDE AND CATCH 


This girt, a new development for Watson-Williams rayon shuttles, stops 
the spindle from raising too high and thus prevents the top of the 
shuttle from splitting. It also holds the spindle level. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE © MILLBURY, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboli, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING Belmont, ¢. 
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Amended Order L-99 Expected To Increase 
Cotton Fabric Output 


Production of cotton fabrics are expected to be increased 
by about 220,000,000 yards annually without the use of 
additional facilities or raw materials, as the result of an 
order issued recently by the War Production Board further 
simplifying constructions of a long list of cotton materials. 


The increase in output which is estimated at 10 per 


cent for the particular looms covered by the action—will be 
effected through assignment of the looms to production of 
only specified types of cotton fabrics. If the looms are not 
already working on these constructions, they must convert 
over within the period specified by the order—varying with 
each type of fabric. 

Approximately one-third of all cotton looms—or 120,,- 


000 looms—1in the country are affected. 


In actuality, the order (L-99, as amended) now covers 
55 per cent (220,000) of all the looms in the industry, 
since an earlier version of the order, issued last March 6. 
imposed similar restrictions on constructions for approx! 
mately 22 per cent of the total number of looms. Overall, 
it 1s estumated that a total increased production of 450,000,. 
000 yards annually of cotton fabrics will be realized 


One effect of the order is to freeze production of all 
looms ‘now producing birdseye and gauze diaper cloth. This 
means that these looms cannot be converted to production 
of other types of fabrics. assuring a continued supply of 
diaper cloth at the current rate of output. 


Generally, the amended order provides for production of 
serviceable, utilitarian fabrics which at the same time meet 
all military and essential needs. Wastefal an unnecessary 
use of material is discouraged through restrictions on the 
closeness Of weave and other construction factors. While 
fabrics will be lighter and less tightly woven, it was em 
phasized that the constructions decided upon have been 
carefully tested and proven durable and that both the sav. 
ings of material and concentration of the looms of a limited 
number of fabrics will make possible the increased produc: 

Several additional types of cotton fabrics are now brought 
under the order, including all wide sheetings; narrow drills, 
twills, jeans, sateens and gabargines; all wide drills, twills 
and sateens; window shade cloths; pajama checks; bandage 
cloths; gauze and cheese cloths; broadcloth and poplins; 
diaper cloths; and miscellaneous print cloth yarn fabrics. 

Among the construction changes required by the order 
afte: 


|. Sley and pick are reduced for osnaburg (used prima- 
rily for agricultural bags), which will lighten the weight of 
the cloth. 


2. Fifty per cent of all looms operating on wide sheet. 


ings are converted to pro rata widths of narrow Class A 
and Class B sheetings. 


3. In the case of so-called print cloth yarn fabrics the 
pick count is generally reduced and many fabrics are elimi- 
nated. In addition, by reducing the av erage weighted pick 
by nine per cent for such fabrics, the heavier, more tightly 
woven materials of fancy construction will be dis« ouraged. 

i. Pajama checks, used almost entirely for production of 
underwear for the armed services, are reduced in count 
from 88 to 80 square. 


5. Bandage cloths are reduced in weight from 8.20 yards 
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to a pound to 8.60 yards per pound—a lighter-weight ma. 


terial. 

Conversion of looms not already operating on the spec: 
fied types of fabrics must in most cases be effected in from 
iS to 90 days.. However, production of fabrics listed on 
Schedule A of the order to meet specifications of the arme | 
forces is allowed until July 1, while for fabrics on Schedule 
After that 


date. however. all production for military purposes must 


B, such production can continue until August 1. 


conform to the constructions listed in the order. 


Restrictions on distribution of osnaburgs, and Class A 
and Class B sheetings, limiting deliveries to defense orders 
(unless otherwise authorized by WPB), are further extend 
ed to cover wider widths of Classes A and B sheetings not 
previously included in this provision. 


Looms now controlled by the order turn out approxi 
mately 6,300,000,000 (six billion three hundred million) 
yards of cotton fabrics annually for the armed forces and 
essential civilian use. The entire output of the industry is 


estimated at 1l and a quarter billion yards. 


Commenting on the order, Thomas B. Bancroft, chief of 
the cotton branch of WPB, said: 

This amendment to Limitation Order L-99 is another 
step in the overall cotton textile program to bring about the 
maximum production of serviceable cotton textiles per ma- 
chine hour. 


As was the case with the amendment to this order of 
March. 6, every phase of the changes in construction has 
been thoroughly explored, and for the most part a sample 
yardage made, tested and approved. 


Industry advisory committees representing those seg- 
ments of the industry affected have been most generous 
with their time and intimate knowledge of manufacturing 
problems and all changes brought about by this amendment 
have the full knowledge and endorsement of these commit- 
tees and of the armed services who have been most co-oper- 
ative with the War Production Board in initiating minos 
changes in their specifications which will meet the new 
fabrics being manufactured. 


The manufacture of certain fabrics now being made to 
meet definite specifications for the armed forces may be 
continued under this amendment until July 1, 1943, on 
constructions specified in Schedule A and until August 1 
1943, on constructions specified in Schedule B, but in other 
cases conversion must be effected within 45 to 90 days. It 


iS hoped, however, that buyers and sellers will so collabo- 


rate that conversion to the new constructions will be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date.” 


Firm Develops Shoe Sole Fabric 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., of New York, an- 
nounced recently it had dev eloped a synthetic outer sole for 
shoes which it said would give 50 per cent or more ‘ mile- 
age than leather. 

The company said it believed the product, made of 
tightly-woven cotton treated under pressure with a syn- 
thetic resin to increase resistance to abrasion, heat and mois- 
ture, would become a permanent factor in the shoe indus- 
try. 

Bigelow-Sanford said substantial orders had been placed 
for the new product, subject to granting of priorities by the 
War Production Board. Cost was said to be about the same 
as sole leather. 
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war Bonds and Stamps— 
Every day. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
7 JERSEY CITY - NEW JERSEY 
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United States Testing Co. To Conduct 
Defense Testing Course 


for 
For the fifth consecutive year, the United States Testing 9 


QUALITY 
ana ECONOMY Co. announces p ans for its yearly summer course. The suc- 


cess of all previous efforts. the timeliness. and steady de- 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 


CLEARER BOARDS ations, the course has found a niche in proving to be a 


mand for thts type of study encouraged the company off- 


cirals to continue these classes. 


Begun as an experiment in better consumer-business re- 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC practical training period in textile testing. This training 


has answered a need created in theoretical textile studies by 


1] M hi (" giving students the opportunity to study and operate the 
erre ac Ine ().. latest of testing equipment. 


Charlotte, 


This year, as in the past, students will have the personal 
instruction of the company’s staff technicians working under yy 


the direction of G. R. Turner. supervisor of the company s 


textile laboratory and instructor of a course in textiles at 


MERR ROW Columbia University. 


Established 1838 


High Speed Overedging, Planned to meet the current situation in textiles, the 
Ov ami - 
ee one, oe course this year will include studies of current textile the- 


Federal Specification ories and testing procedures by means of lectures and dem- 


Stitch Types 501, 502, j 
503, 504, 505. onstrations with standard testing equipment, Emp shasis will 
WAR WORK DEMANDS 
. be placed on defense testing procedures and fabrics related 
< Quality Results | 
—High Produc- to the war effort and students will be made acquainted with 
tion — Conveni- : 
ent Handling— A.S.T.M.. United States Government. Army. Navy and 
Out for Adjust- other standards. Instructions will cover fiber. fabric and 
sair—Lew Up- clothing analysis, manufacture and testing. The identifica- 
tion origin and nature of the natural fibers, older and newer | 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. synthetic Ss suc h as the ravons. casein. \ inyon, nvlon. fiber- 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY glass, and sample sw atches for reference will be included. 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. The testing of woven and knit fabrics for such factors as 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. construction, thread count, fiber identification, tensile 


strength, seam slippage, color fastness to light, washing 
and dry cleaning will be the basis of this defense testing 


course. A study of the new testing equipment recently de 

* veloped, such as the warmth tester, snag tester, crease re- ; 
sistance and crease retention devices, and various shrinkage | 
equipment will also be an important part of the course. 


Classes will be held during the company’s business hours 
and will be in. session from 9 a. m. to 4 p, m. from July 12 
5 through July 30. There will be a small fee charged this 
: year for the three-week period to cover the cost of supplies, 
mimeographed text and samples necessary for the student's 
laboratory work. The group of students will be limited in 
number, in order that they may have the advantage of indi- 
vidual instruction and opportunity to work with actual 


PLANTS PAPER « TEXTILE MILLS PLING AMD equipment. Those applying to the company at Hoboken, 


: N. J., should have some elementary and textile training in 
[STEAM STHLIZATION TOBACED FACTORIES KMITTING MALLS LOCATION STUDIES | order that some major portion of the three weeks may be 


devoted to an intensified study and use of testing apparatus. 


* APPRAISALS REPORTS WATER TREATMENT WATER SUPPLY SURVEYS POWER yor 


The Riverdale plant of Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has 


won the coveted first place plaque in their group of the 
steel rolling and fabricating division competition sponsored 
Laake by the Greater Chicago Safety Council. The presentation 
Ss oe was made at the closing session of the annual convention , 
ae px held May 6 at the Hotel Sherman. C. E. Waddell, safety 
director of the company, accepted the award before a group 
rup. of some 1,500 safety leaders. At the Riverdale plant, 2,350 - 
Send for samples people responsible for this fine safety record are employed 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO.. Bristol. R. |. _ in the rolling mills, machine shops, fabricating and steel 
| strapping departments. 
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Women in Textile Selling? Don’t Laugh, 
It's No Joke 


From time to time, TEXTILE BULLETIN has published 
series of personal sketches of Southern sales representatives 
under the title, “Who's Who Among Textile Salesmen.’ 
If someone had suggested in pre-war days that the last 
word of this title in the future would 
have to be changed occasionally to the 
feminine gender, the suggestion would 
have been laughed off. At that time. 


- 


. 


it would have been as difficult to im- 
agine a woman trying to sell dyehouse 
equipment, knitting looms or package 


a 


Mrs. G. G. Slaughter 


tying machinery to a mill superintend 
ent, as to believe Japan would ever 
attack Pearl Harbor.-Of course we 
were wrong in both respects. 

Mrs. G. G. Slaughter, the subject of this sketch, has 
proved that textile equipment selling can no longer be 
classed exclusively as a man’s vocation. Since the death 
about a year ago of her husband, who was widely known 
and highly regarded throughout the industry, Mrs. Slaugh- 
ter has courageously and successfully carried on the busi 
ness of Slaughter Machinery Co. of Charlotte, N. C., which 
he founded. Not only has she attended to the office details. 
but since her son, Edwin, entered an aeronautical school. 
she has done all of the selling, and has called on mills in 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama. On her 
first call, she sold three items of equipment, which isn’t a 
bad batting average in any league. 

Mrs. Slaughter says she has been courteously received 
and shown every consideration at all the plants she has 
visited, and is convinced that mil! managers have no obje 
tion to the entrance of a woman into a selling field which 
in the past has been occupied exclusively by men. Her only 
worry at first was her lack of technical knowledge about 
certain manufacturing operations, but the mill executives 
have been exceedingly helpful and this handicap is rapidly 
being overcome. 

Slaughter Mac hinery Co. has the following accounts in 
the above mentioned states: Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
Fade-Ometers, etc.; S. Blickman, Inc.. stainless steel equip 
ment; B. H. Bunn Co.. packing tying equipment; Cidega 
Machine Shop, Inc., knitting looms; Macbeth Daylighting 
Corp., color matching and cotton classing lamps. 


U.S. May Clothe French Soldiers 


General Auguste Nogues, governor general of French 
Morocco. said recently that American and French military 
authorities had conferred on a proposal to clothe French 
troops in Morocco in United States uniforms. The French. 
however, would wear their own military insignia. 


General Nogues said that the cut of French and Ameri- 
can uniforms were about the same and that the French were 
willing to wear uniforms of another country because of 
their great need for clothing. 

Reporters at the Tunisian front have frequently seen 
French troops who appeared inadequately garbed against 
the severe mountain cold. 

“There are thousands of French and native troops in 
Morocco eager to fight if they had but the clothing and 
equipment,” General Nogues said. 
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KENTEX 


TRADE-MARK REG 


APRON 


The KENTEX trade-mark on a textile- 
apron is your assurance of a precision-built 
apron—made by experienced employees in 
a new plant, with modern machinery largely 


of our own exclusive design. 


A sure fit guaranteed for all systems. 
Write today for free samples and prices of 
KENTEX precision-built aprons. 


APRON 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


| J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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We are proud of the fact that we 


serve an industry that is serving our 
Nation so efficiently! For twenty- 
seven years Mi-Cleanser has been the 
standard of textile mill scrubbing 
-1916- powders. 


ht DENISO 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work 


ESTABLISHED 19812 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA. N. C. 


C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


468 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Materials Handling Equipment Pays for Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Shelvin 
TRAMBAILL 
Boxes 


BARRETT LIFT-TRUCKS 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


BUILDERS BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALLEN BUILDING, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types 
Rubber Wheels 


S. C. Association Meets May 26 


The Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina 
will hold its annual meeting May 26 beginning at noon at 
the Spartanburg Country Club, according to Dr. William P. 


Jacobs of Clinton, executive vice president. 


The board of directors will meet at 11 a. m. 

Because of transportation and other problems, the meet 
ing will be limited to half a day. The program will include 
usual reports of active committees and election of officers 
and directors, but there will be no especial emergency mat- 
ters to come before the association, no outside speakers and 


no set program, Dr. Jacobs said 


Present officers are J]. A. Chapman of Spartanburg, presi 
dent; S. H. Swint of Graniteville, second vice president; 
The board of directors is 
composed of |. B. Harris, Greenwood; B. B. Gossett, Char 
lotte, N. C.; George M. Wright, Great Falls; H. K. Hallett, 
Paw Creek, N. C.; E. R. Stall, Greenville; C. B. Hayes, 
Lyman; B. F. Hagood, Easley; M. L. Cates, Spartanburg; 
C. B. Nichols, Anderson; M. P. Orr, Anderson; and J. I 
Sirrine, Greenville. 


Dr. Jacobs, who ts also treasurer. 


Treating Army Lightweight Protective 
Covering Materials 
(Continued from Page 20) 
Mildew preventives (fungacidal compounds ) 


Ahcopel O D Arnold-Hoftman Co 
Fungacide G Arkansas Co 


Aquatize Aqua Sec. Corp. 
Permacide Rehned Products Co. 
Dowocides ( tha Co 
Metanol Hart Products Corp 


Acid resisting wetting agents 


Decerosol © 
Penetrant LA 
Penetrant A40 


American Cyanamid 
Arnold-Hoftman Co 


Standard Chemical Products 


These products work nicely in organic acid bath showing 
around two to three pH, but the more desirable types are 
the special agents used in the preparation of napthol bases 
such as Stabilon, Diazopon and Neomerpin. These agents 
possess great resistance to acid bath, mineral and organic as 
well as to troublesome chemical salts that would form in 
this neutralizing bath on the treated cotton netting. 


Desizing agents 


Neozyme Royce Chemical Co 
Degomma Rohm & Haas C 
Rapidaze Wallerstein Co 
Exize Pabst Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Warwick Chemical Co 
Standard Brands 


Rhozyme 
W arcozyme 
Diaztotor 


Alkali soluble cellulose compounds 


Ceglin Sylvania Industrial Corp 
Permapon | Hart Products Co 
Aqua Sec. Corp. 


Urea formaldehyde resins and curing agents 


(Owing to the many trades names on these resins, the 


writer is listing some of the major firms now making and 
offering these finishing compounds to the finishing plants: 
Rohm & Haas Co., 
Calco Chemical Co., Quaker Chemical Products Corp.) 
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The Cotton-Textile Industry South 
of the Rio Grande 


(Continued from Page 10) 


491 bales, and estimates for 1942 run as high as 340,000 
bales. Increased consumption is paralleled by a drop in ex- 
ports of unmanuf actured cotton, even though its cultivation 
mounted so noticeably. Exports in 1929 were reported as 
16.081. metric tons. In 1938 they totaled 20,781 tons, but 
1940 shipments fell to only 5,238 tons. An increase was 
shown in 1941 when 12,871 tons were exported, but pub- 
lished official statistics for as late as the first eight months 
of 1942 report no export shipments. 

For many years Mexico was a large importer of manufac 
tured cottons. These imports have shrunk from year to year. 
Today commodities in this er are not even included 
in official records as im ports, but are found in increasing 
quantities among lists of é - wt commodities. 


A ‘resume of cotton manufacturing exports shows some 
interesting trends. In 1940, 4.7 metric tons of cotton goods 
were exported. These soared to 330.7 tons the following 
year. An almost phenomenal increase was registered in 
1942, when during the first eight months alone 3,397 tons 
were shipped. 

Cotton yarn and thread shipped by Mexico to foreign 
countries amounted to about one ton in 1936, 76 in 1940, 
202.5 in 1941, and 415.5 tons in the first six months of 
last year. 


Chile Enters Textile Field 


Chile, with 2,900 miles of coast, has every variety of cli- 
mate, and the range of plants that can be grown 1s practi- 
cally unlimited. 


At the dawn of the twentieth century this country was 
known as a non-manufacturing nation, but, later, industrial- 
ization developed so rapidly that even before the Western 
Hemisphere became involved in the present war, about 22 
per cent of the working population was engaged in manu- 
facture. In 1903 only 30,000 workers were employed by 
industry. By early 1942 this number had grown to 300,000, 
about 50,000 being connected with the textile industry. 


Formerly all raw materials used in the cotton industry 
were imported, but in recent years cotton has been added tu 
Chile's many crops, though still on a very small scale. 


The cotton industry, exclusive of the knitting branch, 
was capitalized at 293,300,000 pesos in 1940. Mills num- 
bered only 16 in 1936, but four years later these had grown 
to 40, employing 3,800 workers, with a yearly payroll of 
over 18,000,000 pesos. 


Carded yarns of all types are spun within the country, 
reaching the high total of 8,000,000 pounds in 1939. The 
estimated production for 1942 was 11,000,000 pounds. 
This rise in quantity is closely paralleled by a rise in qual- 
ity. Combed yarns are not as yet produced domestically. 

Many types of cotton cloth are manufactured, satisfying 
a large part of Chile's needs. 


One modern plant has a capacity of 15,000,000 meters 
of cloth per year. Another factory, with its. modern ma- 
chinery, claims even higher productive capacity. 

To encourage native workers, a law has been passed stip- 
ulating that 85 per cent of textile workers must be nation- 
als. Actually, it is reported that only two per cent are non- 
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Many a ball game has been won by pinch hitters and many a mill has 
solved a card clothing emergency by calling on Ashworth, for “we've 
got pinch hitters, too,” in the form of — 


FACTORIES which assure an uninterrupted 
supply of card clothing. If one factory is 
temporarily disabled, another factory can 


hit” for it 


REPAIR SHOPS which facilitate convenient 
and prompt repairs and which again insure 
you against emergencies 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS which speed up de- 
live =ries of those iTems we tees in stock and 
facilitate personal contacts when the mill has 


card clothing problems 


| Look to us not only in an emergency but also for dependable year 
round service. Remember we're “pioneers in card clothing,” which is 
your guarantee of quality. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS, INC. 


WOOLEN DIV. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Fall River Worcester Philadelphia *tt Charlotte +1 
Greenville tt Ati inta 7] Dallas tt (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory * Repair Shop Distributing P oint 


ASHWORT. 


<ARD CLOTH SERVICES 


Ml Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos 
Cards and for all Types of 


| lic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


| we'vi 
PINCH- 
HITTER> 
100.--& 
| 
ee Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes * Lickerin 
| | Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors for Platt's Metal 
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900000000000 9000000000000000009000008 Chileans. Foreign technicians may not be employed unless 


: it 1s absolutely impossib Je to locate a Chilean capab le of 


LOOM PICKERS and 
HARNESSES 
Ds 


CARLAND MTC. co 


doing the work. Weekly hours of work are limited by law 
to 48 hours. 

Paraguay, situated on both banks of the Paraguay River, 
has excellent soil for cotton, which yields well and has. be- 
come the country's chief money crop. It is the most impor- 


tant export commodity, accounting for about one-third of 
all exports in value. Under more intensive cultivation the 
crop could be stepped up immeasurably. 

Consumption by Paraguay’s two cotton mills has risen 
steadily, amounting to 458 metric tons in 1940 and 498 
tons in 1941, most of which went into the manufacture of 


cotton cloth. as well as mattresses. mixed wool and cotton 


blankets. sugar and flour sacks. Cotton for use in tents and 


awnings is also manufactured in this country, aided by a 
| | favorable tariff. 


SES. 


In 1942 about 600 tons of yarn were spun yearly by two 
§ mills under continuous operation. The industry boasted 
: 3,936 spindles and 126 looms. 
; To further stimulate production of bags, early in. 1942 a 
governmental decree required the utilization of domesti- 
7 ad i! ress cally made cotton sacks for transporting sugar and flour. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Rapid Advance in Colombia 


Center of Screw. Colombia, having taken advantage of its favorable soil 


Push Button Control — Re- and climate, is primarily an agricultural nation. Coftee is 


versing Switch with limit the leading crop, but by no means the only one. cotton also 
stops up and down. being important, p articul: irly in the northern section. Under 
Self contained. Set anywhere ideal climatic conditions this fiber grows with very little 

you can run a wire. 


attention, but. if it were cultivated with more care. the 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them. yield ‘ ould be Ink reased materially. 

In 1930 about 10,000 bales were harvested, but by 1937 
: DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS A production had increased to 40,000 bales. The 1942 har- 
TNE. vest totaled around 37,138 bales. 
: 328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. Colombia's cotton-textile industry has developed rapidly 
4 in the past few years. In 1938 the country had 40,000 spin- 
: dles, and in 1940, 15 mills operated 133,000 spindles and 
1.854 looms. 


: L E AT H E R B E Py I N Gc Formerly production consisted primarily of coarse cloth, 


but the quality has improved perceptibly in recent years. 


all types Cotton cloth manufactures amounted to 23,348,654 me- 

CHECK (domestic) STRAPS ters in 1936, and increased steadily each succeeding year 
; until by 1941 total output was 89,063,758 meters. 

. Goodrich Mechanical About 4,396 metric tons of domestic raw. cotton and 


Rubber Goods 


5.758 tons of imported cotton were consumed by Colom- 


bia's mills in 1939—also 30.5 tons of domestic yarn and 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 735 tons of foreign yarn. Imported cotton totaled 8.186 


213 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. tons in 1940, and more than double, or 17.575 tons. in 

Southern Representative 1941—-direct evidence of expanded production in textile 

T. J. DIGBY, JR Box 244 Greer, S$. C. plants. At the present time domestic raw cotton supplies 
Phone 159-W about one-third of the requirements. 


Venezuela’s Mills 


Although lying entirely within the Torrid Zone, Vene- 
Notice 1 |. }. | zuela has varied climatic areas, determined by differences in 

‘ : li- rall altitude. Agriculture plays an important role in the nation’s 
to lextile economy, despite the tremendous petroleum. output, and 


new universal applicative employs about one-fifth of the entire population. 


Processors ntti tor all fibers in any 


form or machine. ‘Technical Cotton is raised along the Maracaibo Basin and to a 

. service available upon request. larger extent in the highland region. Though not very ex- 

: pep tensive, this crop is profitable; and, to encourage produc- 

FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC. tion, the Government furnishes protection in the form of 
213 EAS* TREMONT AVENUE -. CHARLOTTE, N. C. a high import duty. 
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The entire output is consumed by the country’s own tex- 
tile industry which is centered around Valencia. In 1939 
cotton mills were operating 55,000 spindles and 1,371 
looms, By 1942 ten spinning and weaving mills operated 
67,300 spindles and 2,027 looms, consuming approximately 
6,455 tons of cotton. To produce as much clothing fabric 


as possible; most mills are operating at full capacity, some 


having instituted a second shift. Output ts conc entrated on 
low-priced textiles. 

Some Venezuelan weaving mills spin their own yarn, 
and manufacture finished materials such as cotton drills, 
blankets, sheeting, towels, sail cloth, hosiery and under- 
wear. 

With its splendid grass lands, Uruguay has developed 
along pastoral lines, rather than agricultural. Despite the 
absence of home-grown cotton, this nation has a flourishing 
textile industry. The first commercial mill was established 
in 1897, but the main industrial development was begun 
during World War I. 

One progressive textile plant maintains an up-to-date 
day nursery for its women workers small children. Laws 
have also been passed restricting the work week to 48 
hours. 

Formerly all cotton yarn used in the mills was imported. 
Today much of it ts spun within the country (almost 2,400 
tons per year), about 90 per cent of the necessary raw cot 
ton coming from Paraguay. 

Cotton yarn imports totaled 2.986 tons in 1940.and 3,443 
in 1941. 

Reliable sources indicate that 4,243 metric tons of cotton 
textiles were imported by Uruguay in 1940, and only 1.907 
tons in 1941, as the home industry advanced. 


Bolivia's Output Small 


Bolivia, the ‘Switzerland’ of South America, has about 
5,000,000 acres devoted to agriculture, but cotton is not 
grown extensively. Total production for 1940 was around 
81,680 pounds, and only 54,561 pounds in 1941, the de 
crease being due to a shortage of laborers. To stimulate 
interest a protective tariff was placed on imported raw 
cotton, 

In 1940 cotton imports aggregated 2,186,673 pounds, 
but were much higher the following year, 1,681,053 pounds 
having been receivd in the first six months alone. 

Two large mills in La Paz reported an output of over 
8,000,000 meters of cotton cloth, sheeting, canvas, table 
cloths, towels and curtains in 1940. Spindles in operation 
in 1936 numbered 6,000 and looms totaled 250. 

Cotton cloth totaling 1,716,289 kilograms was imported 
in. 1940, the greater portion coming from Japan. 


Cotton in Ecuador 


Ecuador has a wide range of climate, depending upon 
the altitude. Therefore, it is a country of many agricultural 
possibilities. | 

Cotton is becoming an important crop. In 1930 only 
7,000 bales were grown, and about 10,000 bales were pro- 
duced in 1941. This crop has great promise, but at present 
Ecuador's agricultural interest is centered elsewhere. As a 
result Ecuador must turn to its neighbors for sufficient cot- 
ton to feed the mills. 

Ecuador's oldest and most important manufacturing field 
is the textile industry. Cotton cloth was produced before 
arrival of the Spaniards, and remained a lucrative occupa- 
tion until the eighteenth century, when it was eclipsed by 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemica! Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Powtucket, R. |. 
131] W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 
145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 


CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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QNEPIECT 


WRNACE 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


V.S TRADE MARK Pat Off 


For 


REPAIRING 
LINING 


LONGER! 


those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


PLASTIC 
LINING) 


FIRE BRICK Hartsville, S. C. 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give a Arial 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
to the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Practical Budgets 
Creative Counsel 
Special Problems 


Operating Methods 
Mechanical Survey 
Cost Methods 


10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
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competition from Europe. In recent years it has again ex- 
panded. 


About 15 factories were devoted to the cotton industry 
in Ecuador in 1940, with a capitalization of about 14,000.- 
000 sucres. Four mills were utilizing cotton and wool. 


Between 6.000.000 and 7.000.000 pounds of cotton are 
consumed by these factories annually, in the production of 
yarns and piece goods. The quality has improved from year 
to year, and clothes made from domestic fabrics are replac- 
ing those formerly purchased abroad. 


El Salvador and Guatemala 


El Salvador’s climate and soil are favorable for cotton 
cultivation. The 1941-42 crop was estimated at 2,000,000 
pounds, while, after a record acreage, the 1942-43 crop is 
estimated at 5,000,000 pounds. To encourage cultivation, 
only domestically grown cotton may be used by textile 
mills. In 1939 this country had 10,000 spindles in operation, 
manufacturing yarn, fabrics and clothing. The five spin- 
ning and weaving mills consume perhaps 1,000 tons of raw 
cotton, while the large handicraft industry accounts for 
many additional tons. 


Although cotton textiles have been the country’s largest 
import item, its mills, by working continuously, seven days 
a week, are now supplying some cotton products to other 
Central American countries. 

Cotton appeared among the early products of Guatemala. 
At this time the output ts placed at, roughly, 1,500,000 
pounds of ginned cotton. 

The country’s four cotton .mills, with around 35,000 
spindles, consume approximately 3,042,000 pounds of cot- 
ton yearly, in the production of yarn, sheeting, drills and 
denims for the low-priced trade. A small amount is also 
used in mattresses, upholstery and by native Indian weavers. 

About 600 tons of raw cotton are imported annually 
from EI Salvador, Nicaragua and Peru. 


Expansion in Costa Rica 


Costa Rica, an agricultural country, has numerous water- 
falls which provide possibilities for power developments. 

Many years ago cotton was cultivated, spun and woven 
into cloth, entirely within the country, by native inhabi- 
tants. However, as intercourse with foreign countries devel- 
oped, and coffee, cocoa and bananas became important reve- 
nue crops, the small textile industry was gradually relegated 
to the background, cotton fields were abandoned and im- 
ported fabrics dominated the market. 

It is claimed that textile fibers grown in any part of the 
world could be made to yield profitable results in some 
section of Costa Rica, with its variations of climate and 
soil. 

Costa Rica’s one commercial cotton mill spins its own 
yarn and weaves cotton cloth from domestic and imported 
fiber purchased from its northern neighbor, Nicaragua. The 
weaving mill consists of 80 looms and manufactures col- 
ored drills, colored and gray goods, ranging in widths from 
26 to 54 inches, towels and knitted underwear. 

About 2,640,000 pounds of cotton were grown in Nica- 
ragua in 1940, and 2,376,990 pounds were exported. In 
1941 production had increased to 2,962,300 pounds, while 
the 1942 crop was estimated at 3,000,000 pounds, 

The country has three cotton mills, with 3,500 to 4,000 
spindles, consuming about 150,000 pounds of raw cotton. 
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A fourth mill is now nearing completion, which will have 

a much larger capacity than any of the existing plants. Pro 

duction will be centered on manta, a coarse cotton cloth. 


Cotton goods make up the largest import item, supplied 
primarily by Mexico. 

Some cotton is grown in Honduras along the Pacific 
slope. In 1940 about 41 tons were exported to El Salvador 
and Guatemala. The country has one small cotton cloth 
factory which operates some 20 looms. Underwear, shirts 
and thousers are manufactured in several other factories, 
mostly for domestic consumption. 

Principal textile imports are thread, cloth and clothing. 

A little cotton is grown in Panama but not commercially. 
Cotton goods form by far the most important item of im- 
port, prece goods accounting for about 70 per cent of the 
total. 

Cotton has grown in Cuba for hundreds of years, and 
wild cotton is still found in some sections. However, as 
sugar grew in importance, and cotton was exported in large 
quantities from other countries, production of this crop was 
practically abandoned. Within recent years efforts have been 
made to renew cultivation, but progress has been slow, the 
output in the last few years ranging between 90 and 100 
bales. 

The domestic cotton-textile industry is gradually supply- 
ing more of Cuba's requirements. In 1925 nearly all cotton 
goods were imported. By 1940 all but 34 per cent were 
manufactured within the country. 

At present cotton-textile mills operate more than 40,600 
spindles and 1,024 looms, producing cotton fabrics, drills, 
osnaburgs, denims, towels, blankets, underwear and hos- 
lery. 

Imports of raw cotton for yarn totaled 2.256 metric tons 
in 1938 and 3,197 tons in 1939. Some fiber finds its way 
into upholstery and mattresses. 


On “Hispaniola” 


Unlike sisal, which is cultivated on plantations, most of 
Haiti's cotton is grown wild on the semi-arid plateaus and 
plains. It is harvested and brought to market in small lots. 
The plant attains tree-like proportions. It is ginned before 
export, and the seed is used in small factories for produc: 
tion of soap, cooking oil and lard substitutes. 

The 1941 harvest comprised about 3,225 metric tons. In 
1942 the crop was slightly lower, or about 2,468 tons. Ap- 
proximately 60 tons are used annually for production of 
mattresses, and the remainder is exported. 

As the new handicraft program develops in Haiti, more 
of the home-grown cotton may be used in hand weaving. 

Entirely overshadowed by the Dominican Republic's ‘‘big 
three,’’ sugar, cocoa and coffee, cotton has received little 
attention. Cotton fields are few, but some cotton is gath- 
ered from wild trees. Exports during the past 15 years did 
not exceed 150 metric tons in any one year. 

At this time no cotton mills are in operation in the Do- 
minican Republic, though the subject of establishing a fac- 
tory has been considered at various times. Some raw cotton 
is used for filling mattresses and pillows, and as wipers for 
machinery in sugar mills. 

For the past 20 years, Dominican imports of cotton 
goods averaged around 20 per cent of the total. Imports of 
cotton and manufactures in 1940 were valued at $1.712.- 
463, which increased to $2,149,143 in 1941. 
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Extra Features That 
Mean Extra Production 


Our line of more than 1,000 styles and sizes of rings offers 
exclusive designs obtainable only from DIAMOND FINISH. 
These permit extra high speeds and thereby enable mills 
to gain extra production from existing machinery. Plan to 
utilize these extra-production rings wherever possible. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING SENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister R inyp since 1873 


FINISH 


“KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 


Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 
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FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 
Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executive. : 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. ‘ 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. Abington, Mass. Of 
fices at Boston. Mass... and Charlotte. N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 603 Stewart Ave... S.W., Atlanta, F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga.. 
Phone Dearborn 6267 K. J. Pedersen. 301 W 10th St. Tel. 2-2008). 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley. 087 Cherokee Lane. Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn... Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. 
New Orleans. La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warchouses at Atlanta, Gin.. 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO.. THE. Akron. O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belt. 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 

ALI.EN CO.. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit. Mich. 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C.: Room 7 714. 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Koom 309, Jahneke Bide... 816 Howard New. Orleans, I.4.; 619 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
aga Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

Cee Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greens- 
on, N. C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. 
Y oungchild. South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte. N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO... 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc... P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industria! Div., Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley. Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. Providence, R. I. Sou. Head- 
quarters: 1211 McCall St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Mer... Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4078: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.., 
Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 1211 McCall St.., 
Charlotte. N. C.: John H. Graham. P. O. Box 904, Greenville, S. C. 
Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127: Warehouse, 1211 McCall! St., Charlotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor 
wood Place. Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


Fred Sallis. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Warelwuse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 
Sou. Office, 318 Montgomery Blide.. 


10 St.. Boston, Mass. 


Spart: inburg. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO.. 220 Hartwell St.. 
Agt.. John Graham Webb. P. ¢ 


Fall River. Mass. N.C 
). Box 244. Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP. Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte. N. C. 


BEST & CO. Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C 
llames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur. Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. 
C. Turner. 107 16th St.. N.W. 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
._ Phone Hemlock 2113. Atlanta, Ga.: Har 
Greenville, S. C. 
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BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices. 682 S. Front St.. Eliz 
abeth, N. J.; Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Mer.. H. L. Stever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: R. C. Young, Charlotte. N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1318 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N. C. 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO.,. THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Ine.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.:; Spar 
tanburg. S. C.. Moutgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: H. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nasliville, 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co.. Knoxville. Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 8526 Cliff Rd.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W.., Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zaln,. Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N. ( 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO.. Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Kep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc.,. Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Biibert. Box 842, Phone 3192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481. Phone 
822, yok ns ~ ot S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadsden, Ala.: Harold P. Gol 
ler. 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8718, Greenville. S. C.. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro. 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Cheml. 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 17 Battery Place, 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldeg.. 
W. R. Jowner, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.. J. Cantey Alexander. Mer.: Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Blide.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Woreaner. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. 
ward, Tel. 8886: Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels. care Textile Sup roy Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 704 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges. 161 
Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1886 EF. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller. Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg. 


New York 
Gree nsboro, 
Montgomery Bidg.. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William 1. 
Morgan, P. ae Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 846. 
Greenville. Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. lobbe rs: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville. S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Will 
Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Industrial Supply. Inc.. LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. dl 
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Bicdg.. 


and Sales Offices. Asheville, N. 
Box 4072, Asheville. N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE. Plant 


C. Sou. Service Repr.: L. B. Denison, P. O. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
Ga. 

DUDENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, 5. C. Suu. 
Kevs.: John Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C.; Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436, Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bidg., Chat 
tanouga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; 0. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 


A. Derry, 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
Sou. Offices and Ware 


Ga.. 242 


Mass. 
Draper, Jr.; 


DRAPER CORPORATION, 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. 


DU PONT DE 
Main Office, Wilmington. 
Roy Kennette. Dist. 


Hopedale, 
. Clare H. 
M. Mitchell. 


NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., 
Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 


N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr. Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: 
0. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 


PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston IB'dge.. Chariotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mer.:; Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2036, Tel. 
8-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Aegt.. 
’. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING 
and Allen Bldg... 


SALES CO., 217 
Greenville, S. C.: S. R. 
FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Westfield, 


Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. 
and V. G. Brookshire. 


8908-18 Frankford Ave., Pa. 
Charlotte N 


FOSTER MAC HINE co., Offices. 509 Johnaton 


Charlotte. N. ¢ 


Mass. Sou. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FUT, t.ABORATORIES, 
lotte, N. C. O. Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. 0. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO.. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO.. 


Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg.. Char 


Gastonia, N. C. 


sastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Keps.: G. I’. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 FE. Franklin St.. Office No. 5. Rich 
mond, Va.;: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer.. Law and Commerce 


Bide.. Bluefield, 
Engineers, E. 


Combustion 


W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte. N. C. 
; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 


H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. 


Stigen, Mer. 

Gil.l. LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125; Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Gastonia. N. C.. Tel. 229: 
Raleigh Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.. Tel. 150: Wm. J. 


Moore, P. O. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150. 
GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO., 1896-1898 Clinton St.. 


Sou. Sales Rep.: William A. Prince, Hendersonville, N. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave.. Ext.. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205. A. A. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA Ae we Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, Ss. C.: W. G. 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, 
York, N. Y.; Pa.: New Orleans, 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg... Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 5678. 
“Red"™ Brame, Repr. 


Division Offices: 
Robertson, Jr.. 
R. G. Burkhalter. 
Boston, Mass.: New 
La.: Houston, Tex.: 


Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. Mc Vey. Mer.: 
a Zweifel. Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
atives, 


H. & P. SPOOL & BOBBIN Co.. Lawrence, Mass. 


Sou. Distributors: 
The Textile Mill Supply Co.. 


Charlotte. N. C.: Columbus Iron Works 


Co., Supply Dept.., Columbus, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274. Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte. 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. W. Lehigh Ave... Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1301 . More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: é i Elgert, 7 St. Paul a) 
Baltimore. Md.; T. E. Hansen. Box 398. Glen Allen. Va S. 


Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive. P.O. Box 1507, N. C.: Cc. 


Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. ; Rrooks. 1n0 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 27 Road. At- 
lanta, Ga V. C. Shaden, P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. W. 


Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator) : Ww. Cc. McMann, Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. A. Isenberg. Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.., Charlotte, a & 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Kep.: Jas. KE. Taylor, I’. U. Box 2084, Phone 3-8692, 
Charivtte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Uffice and Ilant, 244 
Forsyth St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Ageut: 5. WwW 
Keps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Muoore, “438 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 

IDEAL MACHINE CO... Bessemer City, N. C. 

JACOBS MFG. CU., THE E. H., Danielsun, Coun. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mgr., 5. B. tien 
derson, P. O. Box 133, Greer: S. C.: Sou. Service Mer... Dan B. Ciriffin, 
O. Box 3096. Charlotte. N. Asst. Sou. Mer... H. McM. 
Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave Greensboro, N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary, The 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte { Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.., Shelby, 
Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson. S. ¢ Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville. S.C.: Fulton Supply Co.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.: The Young & Vann 
Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. N. C. 


JOLINSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. P. O. 
Box i418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 

JOHNSON & SON, Inc., S. C., Industrial Wax Div.. Racine. Wis. 
sou. Keps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mgr. for Textile Finishes: R. A 
Bielawa, Special Textile Rep., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 726 Ponce de 
Leon Place, ~~» Phone Hemlock 0448, Atlanta. Ga. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Wvuoodside 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. ller, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. C. 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 

KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St. . Philadelphia, la. Sou. 
Kep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244. Greer. S.C. 

LAMBETH ROPE CORP New Hedford. Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 
ink Burke Phone 3 

. LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Keps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. ink Wee 


Box 1088, Charlotte. N. 


Sargent, I’. UO. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C 


LUPER CO.. RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River. Mass, 

MAGUIRE & CO... JOHN P.. 870 Fourth Ave. New wey City. Sou. 
Rep laylor RK. Durham, Liberty Life Blde.. Charlotte, aa 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. THE. 60 East 42nd St... New 
York City southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Blde.. Char 
lotte, N. ¢ Fred ©. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas. John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MPG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. , Spartanburg, S. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. 
cluding Canada), C. &. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 
European Rep., Mellor. Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. Henry St.. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Paul C. Thomas, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO... 2110 High Point 
Greensboro, N. C., Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton. 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valiavee. 
ville, S. C.. Office, Room 812 Woodside Bide.. 
1197: Robert Buck. Mer. 


MILLER, BYRD, 


THE, 8 
Box 72 


Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 
et 


2106 
(in- 


Road, P. O. Box 868. 
Pres.: W. H. MecCor.- 
Chief Chemist. Green 
Phone 4400, P. O. Box 


Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg... Greenville, 

NATIONAL ANILINE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Megr., 201 W. First St.., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst! to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N.C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
L.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, H: irry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla. A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Blideg.. Greensboro. N. C.; J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bldg.. Greensboro. ‘Ts, 1006 James Bide... Chatta.- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bid¢.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: F. L. Feagle, Jr. 
Masonic Temple Bldg... New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St.. 


DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 


Pawtucket, R. 1 


Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. 
Agt.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps. : Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, Sat Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, 


P. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 
NEW 


ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Nashua. N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Industria! supely Co.., 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 
Murdaugh, Griffin. Ga. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave. New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191. Charlotte. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. Falls L. Thom: ison, 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, I’. ©. 
Box 841. Greenville. Ss. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Maas. Sou. Plant. York 


Koad, Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
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NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.; P. O. Box 
444, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. 0. Box 836, Greenville, 5. 
C.; W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St.., 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


Edwin 
Charlotte, N. Clif? 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER Plants at Fitchburg, 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


and Charlotte, 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
WATSON WIL LIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, < J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atianta Office: C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Montgomery bide. Spartanburg, S. C.: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
7k Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 

. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Grou 
Health and Welfare Pians Div.), Chattanooga, Tein. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., 


Accident and 
utheastern Div. 


Atianta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Bidv., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Dél Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8201;: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill cag Co. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., At- 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, 
Fia.: Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atianta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, Lakeland, Flia.: R. R. Boatwright, 
Jacksonville, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, Raleigh, 
N. C.: C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Whelchel, Columbia, 5S. ‘Seah 
G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.: P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Meservey, 184 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.;: part of N. C. and S. C. 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead Si. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Termi- 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. 0. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.;: M. W. Fletcher, 29738 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St... N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 8013 Monroe St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO.. A. E.. Decatur, Il. 
Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reps. : George A. Dean, 


New York City. Sou. 


H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, 


Greenville, S. C.: H. Taylor, Jr.., 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham.,, Ala. 


Monroe, N. C.; W.N. Dulaney, 12 
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STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 

A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W. Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive.Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.: 
Cc. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis- 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, 5S. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allie. 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
ox 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 9 McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Ad, Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.;: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the 6 Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 
5. C . J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., T. C. 
Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 Camille Ave.., Greenville, S. C.; E. D. Estes, 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE Inc... Ed 5S. 
Marietta St.. Gastonia, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
gr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! 
rincipal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
». L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta.. Baltimore, we: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. ie Get . P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Greensboro. ts Heath and C., Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. ‘welese Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 

C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City. 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
pg William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green- 

e, s. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158 Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc.. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 
11 tiie 8 Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 

Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St.., Dallas, Tex.; R. B. 
AE Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK Ww. Warwick, R. I. 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. 
ton, N. C.; Henry Pa Fig 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. 
F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bide.. 


Kempton, Treas., 882 N. 


Offices, 819 


Sou. Branch Fac- 
M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling. 
806 lis Ave.., Greenville, C.: W. 


Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
Greenville, S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
ig te Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas. Charlotte Office: 
I. ingo and M. J. Brantley, aembe Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga., covering Ga. Ala... Tenn. and 
Miss.; George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 Henley p 


covering N. C. and S. C. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., 


lace, Charlotte, N. C.. 


Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 


802 N. Ridgeway Drive. Greensboro. Searell. Route No. 
15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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DYESTUFFS 


Direct + Sulphur + Acid » Chrome 
Alizarine + Acetate + Vats 
Naphthol Salts 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Highly Trained Technical Men Always 
at Your Service 


MANUFACTURERS and EXPORTERS 


PRODUCTS 


Pensols 
pounds 


Fulling & Scouring Com- 
Penetrants « Tar & Paint 
Liquid & Powdered 
Strips « Formetic Acid « Metachrome 
Mordant « Sulfinide WC (For Sul- 
phur Dyeing) « Softeners « Water 
Proofing Compounds « Fire Proof- 
ing Agent DJ « Wooncoline C W 
« Woonco Size VMST «+ Woonco 
Softener VM — 
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Whole volumes are being written about this subject of security, in 


one form or another. Some even hint that it’s an entirely new idea, 


wholly unthought of until just lately. 


How wrong they are thousands of leading business and industrial 


plants can attest, pointing to long-established and successfully oper- 
ating programs providing economic security for Employees. . 


But note this important point! Such programs are operating in the 
good old American way, with selection of the coverage desired rest- 
ing with Employers and their Employees to decide. 


If your Employees do not have the benefits of a plan that protects 
against emergencies sure to arise, is not this the time of times to 
consider making such a program available to them? 


A time-tested Provident 
HUMAN SECURITY PROGRAM 
can be operated over plant payrolls 
with demonstrable benefits to Em- 
ployers and Employees alike, hel>- 


ing your workers meet the extra 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since 1887 
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